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A RAVENOUS ENEMY. 





The Four-Lined Leaf Bug a 
Native American Pest. 


* 


{Condensed from Mark V. Slingerland’s Bulle- 
tin issued from Cornell.) 





URING THE past 
three years this in- 
sect has been very 
destructive to the 
foliage of currant 
and gooseberry 
bushes in several lo- 

calities in our State and in other States. 
In some instances it has rivaled the well- 
known Imported Currant Worm (Ne- 
matua ventricosus) in destructiveness, and 
it has proven a much harder pest to 
control. 

Unlike many of our worst pests, this 
insect is not an importation from Europe. 
It is a native to North America. In 
1798 the species was described by Fabri- 
cius, an European, who discovered it in 
a collection of insects from North 
America. It thus received its name in 
Europe nearly a century ago. Thirty- 
four years later Say, an American ento- 
mologist, redescribed the insect under the 
name Capaus 4-vittatus, but suspected 
that it might be Lygeus lineatus of 
Fabricius. The further history of the 
insect in this country may be con- 
veniently grouped under two headings. 

The insect usually makes its first ap- 
pearance in this State about the middle 
of May on the newest, tenderest terminal 
leaves. The insects are then so small 
and active in hiding themselves that they 
are not apt to attract attention. Their 
work, however, soon becomes apparent. 
Minute, semi-transparent, darkish spots 
appear on the terminal leaves. These 
spots are scarcely larger than a common 
pin’s head, and are round or slightly 
angular in shape, depending upon the di- 
rection of the minute veinlets of the leaf 
which bound them. ‘The insect has in- 
serted its beak into the leaf and sucked 
out nearly all of the opaque green pulp 
or parenchyma of the interior within a 
emall area bounded by the little veinlets, 
(Fig. 2.) The upper and lower epi- 
dermal layers of the leaf are not dis- 
turbed, except where the beak was in- 
serted through one, and when the in- 
terior pulp is withdrawn these layers soon 
collapse, thus giving the spot a slightly 


depressed appearance, For two or three 
days these spots are not very conspicuous, 
as they difler but little in color from the 


remainder of the leaf. Soon, however, 
the collapsed epidermal layers turn 
brown and die, thus rendering the spots 


quite opaque and conspicuous, They are 
slightly more noticeable on the lighter, 
lower side of the leaf than on the upper 
tide. 

As the insects increase in size they 


suck out the parenchyma from larger 
arcas, the spots then often measuring 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter. If one 
insect confines its attack to a single leaf 
for some time, or when more than one 
works on the same leaf, these spots often 
coalesce and frequently the whole leaf 
turns brown, curls up, and dies; being 
brittle, it is often torn and broken by the 
wind, (Fig.1.) In 1892 the injury to 
the currants and gooseberries in the horti- 
cultural garden here reached this stage 
and the whole field looked as though a 
fire had swept quickly through and 
killed the terminal leaves. When all 
the tenderest leaves have succumbed, the 
insect continues its attack on the older 
leaves lower down. During its lifetime 


a single insect will destroy at least two 
or three currant or gooseberry leaves. 
This accounts for the fact that the injury 
wrought often seems much out of prs- 
portion to the number of insects at 
work, 





Currant Leaf, showing the characteristic spots 
made by the insect, natural size. 


When the insects are very numerous, 
the growth of the shoots is often checked, 
they droop, wither, and die, Some have 
thought that this blasting of the growth 
Was caused by a poisonous saliva which 
the insect injected into the wound made 
by its beak. However, it is more prob- 
able that the shoot dies or its growth is 
checked on account of the death of its 
breathing organs—the leaves. On the 


plants the insect confines its attacks to 
the leaves, but on some ornamental 
lants, as the dahlia and rose, the most 
uent point of attack seems to be the 
bu This peculiar phase of the attacks 
of the has been described in the dis- 
cussion of the past history of the insect. 





The adult insect; its natural size represented in 
small figure at the right. 


Briefly stated, our observations upon 
the life history of the Four-lined Leaf 
Bug sliow that the nymphs appear in the 
latter part of May, up6n shrubbery 
plants, where they continue to feed upon 
the tender leaves for two or three weeks, 
undergoing five molts. The adults ap- 
pear early in June and often spread to 
different surrounding succulent plants. 
Egg laying begins in the latter part of 
June; the eggs being laid in slits, cut in 
the stems of shrubs near the tips of the. 
néw growth. The adults disappear in 
July and the insect hibernates in the 
egg. Only one brood occurs each year 
in our State. 

The Four-lined Leaf Bug isnot an easy 
pest to control. The new light thrown 
on the habits and life-history of the pest 
by our observations during the past two 
years shows that several of the prevent- 
ive methods heretofore recommended are 
practically useless, More caution should 
be used in recommending remedies or 
preventives when so little is known of 
the life-history of the insect. 

The food of this pest consists only of the 
juices of the leaves or buds of the plants 
upon which it feeds, It is not provided 
with. biting jaws for masticating its food, 
as are many other insects, like the Po- 
tato Beetle, grasshoppers, and caterpil- 
lars. But, as we have seen, its mouth 
parts are formed into a beak, through 
which it sucks its food, as does the Pear 
Psylla, the Squash Bug, Plant Lice, and 
allthe othertrue bugs. As Dr. Lintner has 
said: “ It is evident, therefore, that these 
insects, living as they do, upon the sap 
of plants, may not be destroyed by means 
of poisons applied to the surface of the 
leaves. The delicately pointed sucker 
would penetrate the poison, even when 
thickly coating the leaf, without imbib- 
ing any portion of it.” Thus the appli- 


cation of Paris Green, London Purple, 

or any other poisonous substance, would 

rove of no avail against the Four-lined 
af Bug. 





A—Section of Currant Stem showing eggs in po- 
sition; e, egg, greatly enlarged, i Tip of 
new shoot of currant, showing several white 
egg clusters in the stem near its center, nat- 
ural size, 

Some have thought that applications 
of dust, lime, ashes, soot, soapsuds, to- 
bacco water, carbolic acid washes, etc., 
might be effectual. Dr. Lintner says, 
however, that they have, on trial, been 
found ineffectual. Walsh and Riley 
thought that “the plant might be pro- 
tected against their attacks by a proper 
use of cresylic acid soap.” Experi- 
ments have been reported, in which a 
very strong solution of this soap was used 
upon a closely allied insect, the Tarnished 
Leaf Bug (lygus pratensis) ; it was en- 
tircly ineflectual and would doubtless 


ug. 

The only insecticide with which we 
have experimented against this pest is 
kerosene emulsion, the chea and 
most effectual insecticide yet found for 
sucking insects. 

To make the emulsion, thoroughly dis- 
solve one-half pound hard or soft soap in 
one gallon boiling water. While this 
solution is still very hot, add two gallons 
of kerosene, and quickly begin to agitate 
the whole mass through a syringe or 
force-pump, drawing the liquid into the 

p and forcing it back"into the dish. 
Continue this for five minutes, or until 
the whole mass assumes a creamy color 
and consistency which will adhere to the 
sides of the vessel, and not glide off like 
oil. It may now be readily diluted with 
cold rain water, or the whole mass may 


rove useless against the Four-lined Leaf 


solid form, not unlike loppered milk. 
This standard emulsion if covered and 
placed in a cool dark place will keep for 
along time. In making a dilution from 
this cold emulsion, it is necessary to dis- 
solye the amount required in three or 
four parts of boiling water, after which 
cold rain water may be added in the re- 
quired quantities. 

In June, 1892, an adult was sprayed 
with the emulsion, diluted with 25 parts 
of water. The insect dexterously wiped 


had accumulated on its back, and went 
its way uninjured. Several adults were 
then sprayed, care being taken to wet 
them all over, with the emulsion diluted 
but five times; some of them seemed 
“sea-sick” for a few minutes, but in an 
hour all were as lively as ever. Adults 
sprayed with the emulsion diluted with 
three parts 6f water were nearly all dead 
the next morning. Undiluted kerosene 
killed them in a minute or two. 


LAY) 
WAY 
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Portion of Currant Stem showing three white 
egg clusters, much enlarged. 


This year the emulsion was tried on 
the nymphs when about one-half grown. 
When the emulsion was diluted with 10 
ts of water it had but little effect. 
ut when only five parts of water were 
used, and the spraying was thorough, 
the nymphs died in a minute or two. 
Prof. Cook reports as follows in regard 
to the use of kerosene emulsion against 
the pest in Michigan in 1891: “We 
—— these striped currant bugs on 
the bushes and in the laboratory with 
kerosene emulsion made with both hard 
and soft soap and with pyrethro-kerosene 
emulsion.” 

Prof. Cook’s emulsions contain one 
quart of soft or one pound of hard soap 
dissolved in two quarts of hot water and 
ove pint of kerosene added. This is di- 
luted with an equal amount of water 
when it is ready for use. .This gives 
nearly seven per cent. of kerosene in the 
dilution as applied; or about the same 
amount of kerosene that the Riley-Hub- 
bard emulsion has when -diluted with 
nine parts of water. The excess of soap 
in Cook’s emulsions may increase their 
insecticidal value as used against the 
Four-lined Leaf Bug. In the pyrethro- 
kerosene emulsion one gallon of kerosene 
is filtered through two and a half pounds 
of pyrethrum powder, and the filtrate is 
used in the same manner as kerosene in 
making the emulsion, 

“ There were almost too few bugs on the 
cufrant bushes to make the experiments 
satisfactory, but in the field and in the 
laboratory both applications killed the 
insects, and the bushes in the garden were 
freed of the blighting bugs.” 

The best and most effectual time to 
apply the emulsion will be before the in- 
sect has reached the adult stage; that is, 
while they are still nymphs. As the 
adults begin to appear the first week in 
June, the spraying should be done the 
last week in May or as soon as the bright 
vermilion red nymphs are seen on the 








1—Nymph reeently hatched; first stage. 
Nymph after first moult; second stage. 
Nympb after second moult; third stage. 
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in its nymphal stage, the buds of dabtia, 
rose, and the leaves of other herbaceous 
plants would not suffer from the attacks 
of the pest if, as the records indicate, the 
adults alone are responsible for this in- 
jury. - The insect in all of its stages is so 
very active that the g must be 








Currant, gooseberry, and many other 


be allowed to cool whem it has a semi- 





very thorough to he 


off with its hind leg a large drop which | 


| there shou 


bushes. With the insect thus destroyed ] 


We believe that the evidence in favor 
of the effectiveness of kerosene emulsion 
is sufficient to re¢ommend it as a prac- 
ticable method of ¢ombating the pest, es- 
pecially where large areas of an acre or 








a — a after third mou)t; fourth stage. 5.— 
Nymph after fourth moult; fifth and last 
nymphal stage. 
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more are attacked. In brief, then, for 
large areas where some.of the mechanical 
means to be discussed would seem too 
costly, we would ré¢ommend the appli- 
cation of kerosene ¢malsién (Riley-Hub- 
bard formula) diluted with not more 
than five parts of r to the shrubs, 
where the nymphs willjbe found at work, 
not later than thé lqet week in May, 
One thorough application at this time, 
till it drips from the bushes, will not in- 
jure the foliage or fruit, and will, we be- 
lieve, destroy a majority of the nymphs, 
and thus. protect the herbaceous plants 
from the attacks of the adults. Do not 
wait until the adults’ appear before be- 


ginning to spray; watch the shrubs for 





the nymphs. 
TRUCK RAISHHC. 


Go South, Young Man, Where Money 
and Independence Await You. 


No kind of ea sme is more 
profitable in the South than truck or 
market gardening, with its several side 
issues, and no country which offers better 
opportunities for its being successfully 
carried on. Her ¢limate is all that can 
be desired, her soil is of the right kind, 
she has precipitation equal to her needs, 
and transportation facilities which fill 
every want in bringing her products to 
the principal martes of the whole country. 
Her lands may be purchased at very low 
prices, although there are plenty of truck 
farms in the immediate vicinity of 
Mobile which could not be purchased at 
$100 per acre, as many years the profits 
per acre are considerably in excess of 
that amount. But where the land has 
not been tilled, with equal quality and 
just as favorable shipping rates, the price 
is within the reach of anyone. This is 
rticularly true of the long-leafed yel- 
ow pine district, which is especially 
adapted to the raising of all kinds of 
vegetables as well as fruits, the land 
being easily tilled and having a good 
subsoil to make fertilizers give the very 
best results. Grapes, pears, peaches, and 
such other fruits grow to perfection, while 
the profits from vegetables grown make 
the farmers thoronghly independent. 
There is no limit to what the farmer can 
grow in the South. He may be said to 
be as nearly independent of the rest of 
the world as man can possibly be. He 
grows his own cotton, raises his own 
sheep, cattle and horses, produces his own 
breadstuffs, can make his own sugar and 
molasses, raise every kind of fruit, and 
there is but little except his coffee and 
tea, and for these he finds in his well 
cultivated fields what is nearly a substi- 
tute, especially for his cofive. He should 
grow the best of each thing required, and 
with care the profits will be much greater. 
The truck farmer, however, requires a 
more continuous market for his products, 
and this he has within'hi# reach. If he 
will only engage in establishing canning 
factories, every surplus article will go to 
swell the aggtégate. The cost of a can- 
ing factory isno great tatter, and the 
profits are sure, especially when located 
in the vicinity of ‘attestablished truck 
farm businessyas ther® if will have an 
active life’ te greater part of the 12 
months each® year. Bteys are being 
taken to statt several in immediate 
vieinty of Mobile, and’ms this is the prin- 
cipal truck -séction. in, thé Gulf region, 
no ‘lack of ‘a continuous 
supply of everything rcquited in season. 


| The South ‘is recommended to those who 
wish to becdine suécessful track growers, 
as she has to.offer thah any other 


pers of these United .Statesy 12 months 
in the year: when you ean till the ground 
comfortably, and see a marvelous growth 
going on. Ye who are in the frozen re- 
gions, come and get’an insight into what 
the sunny South does in assisting the 








husbandmga, after. become a 
possessor of soil th uce for you 
anything you Think of it, 
this you at from $1 








IRRIGATION IN WASHINGTON. 


A Ditch 60 Miles Long, Which 
Irrigates 64,000 Acres. 








4 HE STATE of Washington 
has as much diversity of 
climate as it has of surface, 
for the western part has a 
very wet climate, with the 
largest annual rainfall of any part of the 
United States, the central section has a 
dry climate, so dry in fact that though 
the soil is extraordinarily fertile yet it 
does not nourish not even grass, Still 
further east, on the western slope of the 
Cour d’ Alenes, is another belt of plenti- 
ful rainfall. The two wet parts of the 
State are covered by the finest forests of 
the Union, while the central and dry 
part is destitute of timber. It was to this 
latter section of the State, where one can 
stand and look from a dry climate into 
the wet belt along the Cascade range, 
and where, though he is surrounded by a 
vast prairie, billions of feet of the finest 
timber are in sight along the mountain 
slopes, that the writer made a trip lately 
to examine and study irrigation under 
the great irrigation canal completed the 
last Summer in the Columbia Valley. 
The Yakima River, which carries a 
rolling flood of cold, clear water the year 
around from the glaciers and snow peaks 
of the Caseatles across the Sunnyside 
Plain to Colunibia, has been diverted 
near Zillah and a large segment of its 
volume carried in a canal 30 feet wide 
on the bottom, 60 feet wide on the top, 
and from 10 to 15 feet in depth, over 
what was originally a sage brush plain. 
It is large enough to float a small steam- 





[beat, and itis an impressive sight to 


follow its serpentine course as it winds 


} Over the plain at an inclination of five 


inches per mile, getting ever and ever 
farther back on the “ bench ” away from 
the Yakima River. Forty miles by the 
course of the canal and 25 by thie section 
lines east of its inlet from the river it has 
nine miles of land between it and the 
river, and thereafter it is crowded by a 
range of hills closer to it until it is only 
three miles away at the point where it 
terminates on the prairie 60 miles by its 
windings from its beginning. ‘It cost 
$550,000 to build it, and as inuch dirt 
was moved in digging one mile of it as in 
grading 10 miles of railway. The land 
it will reclaim amounts to 64,000 acres, 
or as much as a small County in the 
East. : 

In no branch of human endeavor is 
the genius of mind over matter more 
strongly displayed than by irrigation. 
Before the vivitying fluid is led over the 
land the Eastern mind would conclude 
that it was not worth a cent a thousand 
acres, and it would be right, for without 
water no crop will grow upon it other 
than horned frogs and sage brush, but 
with water it becomes enormously pro- 
ductive as suddenly as though by the 
wand of the magician in the “ Arabian 





is practiced, while it may be but a step 
to barren unproductiveness, so potent and 
necessary is water to give the land value 
for the production of crops. 

That the conditions of farming are 
radically different from Eastern farming 
methods, under the irrigation system, is 
apparent. In the Mississippi Valley 
farms of 160 and 320 acres, and even 
larger, are cultivated by one owner. 
Here 10 and 20-acre holdings are the 
rule, and everything over 40 acres is ex- 
ceptional; as much so as several thou- 
sand acres to one owner would be in 
central Illinois, 
fact that here the crops raised are of a 
character that brmg a very large return 
per acre and require an amount of at- 
tention that will keep a man as busy on 
a 20-acre tract as one 10 times as big in 
the East. In addition to the fruits and 
vegetables wheat and the other grains 
will produce the phenomenal yield of 50 
to 60 bushels per acre, but no one would 


This is caused by the | 
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THE CANADIAN THISTLE. 


Urgent Measures Should be Taken this 
Winter to Eradicate this Pest. 


peeq HERE HAS BEEN con- 









Psy] siderable interest mani- 
ma fested in this question 
‘ey throughout the country 


since the appearance of my 
previous articles in your issues of March 
1 and April 1 on Canada Thistles, 

The evil is much wider spread than is 
generally supposed, and unless there ie a 
determined effort made to stay its prog- 
ress it threatens to polute the entire 
country. 

The masses ot the people are oblivious 
to the real danger, and something must 
be done to create a popular sentiment 
against the Canada Thistle and persuade 
or compel its destruction before it over- 
runs the whole country, so as to prac- 
tically defy opposition. 








AN IRRIGATED ORCHARD OF APPLE AND PEAR TREES, 


think of growing them at 60 bushels per 
acre and 60 cents per bushel when hops 
will net $100 to $300 or more, and fruit 
from $100 to $600 per acre, according 
to the variety, season, and prices, 

With rainfall eliminated and irri- 
gation for reliance the problem of farm- 
ing is much simplified. If rain is re- 
lied upon to mature a crop, it may be 
too dry and again too wet; any farmer 
knows that a season is rarely so evenly 
adjusted between the two that the best 
results can be obtained. And ina raihy 
climate the crop may be damaged and 
even lost after it is safely matured. The 
irrigatur is saved these anxieties. So 
long as the water in the canal holds out 
he can put it on the land in such man- 
ner and at such times as may be best for 
the particular crop that is being grown. 
After it is ripe he can and does take his 
time, unvexed by harrowing anxieties, 
for he knows it “ain't goin’ to rain.” 
This is the argument here in favor of ir- 
rigation and in this country of long, 
warm, cloudless Summers and short, 
mild Winters, with such advantages for 
varied productions caused by climate and 
irrigation, it is no wonder that it is fill- 
ing up so rapidly with 10 and 20 acre 
farmers who, as I see driving along the 
dusty roads, from the contented express- 





train at Toppenish and drove over the 
dry sage brush flat between the track 
and the Yakima River, on the side 
opposite to that where the canal is built. 
The soil lay, yellow, dry, and glaring, 
under the warm sun. There was not 
even a blade of grass to relieve the 
parched, monotonous landscape, and it 
was a®wélcome relief when we entered 
the tintber and moist, sub-irrigated lands 
along ‘the banks of the river. Across 
the river and on the high “bench ” on 
its northern side we suddenly came upon 
the irrigated lands brought under the 
Sunnyside Canal two years ago. Here 
all was green with growing crops, and 
the fruit orchards, hop yards, and alfalfa 
fields growing in lands fat with moisture, 
which presented a most refreshing con- 
trast to the land in its natural state be- 
fore water has been carried upon it. On 
one side where water has been carried 
over the land are crops of a luxuriance 





and perfection only seen where irrigation 








AN IRRIGATED FIELD. 
Nights.” So I thought as I left the | ion of their countenances, are not worry- 


ing over the question of whether they 
will have a crop or not, for they are 
their own “ rainmakers,” and by turning 
the water on or off they can make the 
crops just what they want them, and 
have them ripen soon or late according 
to their fancy, for with the water turned 
off the crop will ripen in short order un- 
der the warm sun of the Sunnyside Val- 

ley.—D. R. McGrynis, Zillah, Wash. 

—_——______ 
Cheap Land in North Carolina. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I don’t 
know of any place offering more induce- 
ments to the settler than this part of 
North Carolina. Land unimproved, 
with plenty of timber on it for building 
purposes—pine, poplar, linn, oak, ete.— 
can be bought in any quantity as low as 
$3 an acre. I know of 20,000 acres of 
it for sale in this County. This is a 
splendid County for fruit—apples, 
es, plums, cherries, and grapes.— 


ack ARLIDGE, Saluda, N. C. 





I recently brought this matter to the 
attention of his excellency, Gov. Patti- 
son, of Pennsylvania, asking him to 
officially request the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington to take the ques- 
tion of “Canada Thistles” under con- 
sideration, with a view to its eradi- 
cation. 
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I now suggest the propriety of Tae 
AMERICAN Farmer calling attention to 
this question in such a manner as to 
interest the various State Boards of Agri- 
culture and State Experiment Stations 
throughout the entire country, importun 
ing them to assert their respective po- 
sitions upon this question, stating what 
legislation and practices are needful to 
~~ out this evil. 

hy would it not be the proper thing 
for the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington to assume the position of 
general headquarters for the consider- 
ation of this question? Let us demon- 
strate by practical experiments this 
Winter in every State where the Canada 
Thistle is found, just what treatment and 
applications will destroy the plants. It 
will then remain for Congress to come 
down with such legislation as may be 
needed upon the question. 

Surely there are brains and enterprise 
enough among the American people to 
cope with this question, and place the 
Canada Thistle scourge in its proper 
~- upon the pages of American history. 

o wit: Among the enemies which have 
evaded our free country only to die and 
be unknown. 





If salt water, camp oil, spirits of tur- 
pentine, sulphuric acid, or any other 
agent will kill the Canada Thistle, let 
that fact be known to all the world and 
powers by abundantexperiments. Then 
let the laws be so enacted as to require 
the remedy to be applied. It can and 
must be destroyed.—Jas. McCRACKEN, 
Frostburg, Pa. 

The practice of using eggs at Easter 
is of Hindoo origin, the egg being im 
India an emblem of immortality. 
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Yard Echoes. 


Never be afraid of making too much 
manure. Such a thing can never hap- 
pen. 

When an animal is overfed there is 
vot only a large loss of feed, but, in ad- 
dition, there is a permanent injury done 
the animal. 


Individual merit exerts a great in- 
fluence in connection with a good i- 
gree in the colt which is intended to be 
used for breeding purposes. 

The best thing a farmer can do is to 
teach a team to pull together. It can 
be easily done, and after accomplished 
is a source of much pleasure. 

It is always a difficult matter to find 
a market for a poor horse, but not so 
with a well bred one. This shows that 
there is no money in breeding the for- 
mer class. 

It is a bad policy to feed hay to the 
stock which is worthless simply to work 
it off. If you have any such hay, the 
best manner of disposing of it is to use 
as bedding, 

The fat percentage in a cow’s milk 
cannot be increased by feeding fat; but 
by good and careful feeding the quality 

milk after several generations of 
breeding can be almost doubled. 

Black particles in wheat bran indicate 
weed hulls, and the grayish color is very 
suggestive of floor sweepings. To get 
the best bran one should select that 
which is of uniform color and clean and 
bright. 

The British agriculturist fully realizes 
that he cannot compete with the farmers 
of America in raising cattle, but he has 
turned his attention to the improvement 
of his present stock, and the result we 
fully know. 


It is shown by chemical analysis that 
wheat bran is worth more for feeding 
stock than whole wheat, the Jatter con- 
taining 9.3 per cent. of digestiblealbu- 
minoids, while the former contains 12.6, 
or about 50 per cent. more. 

Mr. John M. Stahl says that one of 
the most remarkable things in rural 
America is the exceptionally few door- 
yards and barnyards which are under- 
drained. He thinks that these are the 
first parts of the farm the farmer should 
attend to. 


The breed is always stronger than the 
feed. This is something which it would 
be well for farmers to remember. An- 
animal of one breed cannot be fed into 
another animal of a different breed. 
The quality of the feed is always bound 
to bring forth the best individual charac- 
teristics, but it never changes the animal 
from what it is, 

In the report of the Massachuretts 


Board of Agriculture for 1861 occursT 


the following: “Johnston and Spregnal 
say that a cow annually voids about 16,- 


300 pounds of urine, which contains | ' 


about 961 pounds of solid matter, mak- 
ing the annual commercial value of the 
liquid manure of a cow to be $28.83.” 


According to Drs. Dana and Nichols, the | ' 
liquid manure is quite equal in value to |. 


the solid excrements. This would make 
the value of the solid and liquid manure 
of one animal worth $57.66, which 
statement is used as authority by the 
agricultural writers of to-day. 


OUR FRIEND, THE HORSE. 


Some Suggestions on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Stables. 








BY H. FEDDERSON, 


IV. 





AIN THIS concluding 
fi] chapter I will. be- 
gin with the stable. 
Let it be well venti- 
lated, lighted, and 
4| not cramped. I 
} think theearth floor 
the best, for the 
wind will whistle through the cracks of 
a plank floor in Winter, which certainly 
is not conducive to the horse’s comfort 
when lying down or standing, and is 
generally the cause of his catching cold 
when coming in from a long drive. 

Do not be stingy with bedding, and 
have a cutter for catching the droppings, 
insuring cleanliness of the straw. Damp 
bedding is not warm, and most cases of 
scratches and thrush are due to filfthy 
stables aud muddy yards, Look your 
partitions and floors over frequently for 
bails. I lave seen more than one horse 
with his eye torn out or badly injured, 
and his hide deeply cut, by rubbing 
against a partition where there were pro- 
jecting nails. And rubbing is generally 
done to ease a dirty and itching skin, 
which in turn is dué to an idle curry- 
comb, 

Never have a stable window directly 
in front of a horse, many cases of peri- 
edical and entire blindness can be traced 


| 
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| 








to this bad custom. ~Besides,a horse is 


liable to break the glass, wound his nose, 
and may lacerate his gums by getti 
the pieces that fall into his manger an 


feed box into his mouth. Have the 
windows in each end of the stable, or 
you to 
glean the gutter much better, and also to 
eurry the ‘ho 


from the rear, which will enable 


rses quicker, 


Do not use the high feeding racks; 
much of the dust and the seeds fall into 


the ground, and. as high as to a man’s 
waist, is the best ; the 
his feet into this, ané it will hold more 
hay than the rack.” Do not leave old 
hay or grass in the manger ‘to become 
moldy, which scerite the. fresh feed. 
Cushion the sharp edge an upper plank 
of the manger with an old pair of over- 
alls or a gummy sack to ‘prevent the 
horse’s rubbing the hair off his breast 
and throat while feeding. Bare patches 
on his body are unsightly, and are handy 
—— gnats and flies to settle and 
te. 


The feeding boxes for grain should be 
about 12 inches deep by 20°long and 
wide, and should not have big holes in 
the bottom, which let out about one-third 
of the oats. Some horses habitually and 
when hungry run their noses into the 
oats and pitch it right and left. To 
vent this, bore holes in all sides of the 
box close to the top; into these insert old 
pieces of broom handles like in ac- 
companying cut. The horse cannot 
a out over these on any 
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Do not spare the brush or currycomb, 
and do not use a currycomb that has all 
its teeth worn off, nor a brush that is 
little better than an unplaned board. 
New ones cost. but a trifle, and the proper 
use of them is very essential to the health 
of a horse. Do not rub over the body 
quickly because it is an unpleasant job. 
Curry and brush thoroughly, but do not 
scratch too bard with a new er sharp 
currycomb; it injures the skin, which is 
not cowhide. A tender skinned horse 
will flinch and become nervous when a 
currycomb is put on his back. For him 
use the coiled wire comb, and make 
more use of the brush. Do not curry 
him like a coarze, tough hided animal. 
The cviled wire comb is also the best one 
to clean the legs of horses that have been 
out on a muddy road ; the sharp curry- 
comb is too severe on the bony legs when 
long cleaning is necessary. 

After driving on a muddy road, par- 
ticularly when your horses are shod, rub 


orse cannot get 





their muddy legs, clean their hoofs thor- 


oughly of dirt, which, if left, will cake as 





This illustration represents Exchanger 
of J. M. Stonebraker, of Panola, Ill. 


to accomplish this latter feat. 


Duree-To~e 


been so torn by wire as to necessitate: 
their being shot; thousands annually are 
crippled or made unsightly for life by’ 
great scars, which are a source of trouble: 


and expense until healed: Better to} 


build a rail or board fence than wire.’ 
But there is a remedy. Woven wire 
fences are safe, handsome, and are ‘be- 
coming cheaper every year. i Kee 
(The end.) m ri 


a, 


Waste in Stock Feeding. 


The North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion has been investigating the waste in 
stock feeding, and the last bulletin says: 
“North Carolina has, according to. the 





last Auditor’s returns, 133,784 horses, |) 


110,700 mules, 646,241 cattle, and 
1,292,856 hogs, There is no question 
but that vast quantities of food are 
wasted annually by improper feeding. 
If we suppose that 15 cents per mont 

is so wasted for each animal, fd this 
sum is entirely within reason, we have 
the total of $3,948,445.80 per year, 
which is approximately one-sixtieth of 
the assessed value of the total real and 
personal property of the entire State. 
Ought not stock feeders, therefore, to 
carefully investigate these questions?” 


Pen Notes. 


The compact and early maturing 
breeds are said to pay the best of any. 


It stands to reason that the cheaper 
fat is added to the hog the more will be 





PX” | the profit. 


Thumps are often caused by feeding 
the b sow too much whole corn while 
carrying a litter of sucklings. 


Have the boar penned up securely 80 
that he cannot mingle with the’ sows. 
This is the only way to care for him 
until wanted for serving. 


Cooked roots and meal is considered 
a very good ration for the swine after the 
ground is ffozen so hard as to prevent 
the animals from rooting. 

A mixed ration is always preferred 
for the animals which are being fattened, 
as it serves to keep them in better health 
and keeps up the appetite. 1 elt 

Ruta-bagas are excellent for hogs... So 
are bects, parsnips, potatoes, and. carots. 
But when these are fed it is well to ac- 
company them with a grain ration. 


Prof. Henry says that if the fattening 
period is not too long continued that a 
bushel of wheat will add” from 12 +014 
pounds to the weight of an animal. 

The hog suffers more from exposure 
and cold than any other animal on the 
farm. Provide him with warm and dry 
quarters, with plenty of bedding and 
furnish an abundance of heating food. 

Those who bred the sow so as to have 
the farrow late in the Fall are now able 
to see the great fault of so doing. It is 
extremely difficult to secure a thrifty 
growth with young pigs in very cold 
weather. 

Always have plenty of good drinking 
water for the pigs. Beeause they may] 
receive all the dishwater atid soapsnds, 
do not think that this is enough. It only 
serves to increase their thirst, due to the 
peculiar construction of their digestive 
organs. Give them at least one a day 
all the pure water they can drink. 


v Tog. 








159N (2539A), a boar heading the herd 


His weight in ordinary flesh is 900. pounds, 
but in spite of this he is as active as many pigs. 
at the St. Louis Fair, and was first in class and sweepstakes over all other brecds 
at the South Dakota Fair, being the only Duroc-Jersey hog that was ever known 


He took first premium in class 





hard as wood and remain in for days, 


is neither pleasant to man nor con- 
ducive to the health of the fuot. Horse’s 
feet should be examined frequently. 
Many times in doing soI have found 
pebbles, hard sticks, and old nails pressed 
into the cleft of the frog; many cases of 
lameness and hoof disease are due to such 
causes, 

Now, having described the stable, I 
will say, do not put your horses into it 
except in damp, rainy weather, and on 
stormy and extra cold days in Winter a 
healthy horse is at its beat when enjoy- 
ing perfect freedom, and the best of 
stables are more or less offensive. Much 
of this can be done away with by scatter- 
ing lime in the gutters and throwing it 
against the sides of the stalls. Every 
good stable should have wire screens be- 
fore the windows and screen doors, for 
every observing person knows how horses 
are tortured by flies and gnats. 

Have a field where you can turn your 
horses out in Winter to play and exer- 
cise; have two or three good feeding 
racks, where you can throw in a load of 
straw, hay, and corn fodder, cut on a 
feed cutter, mixed and slightly salted 
twice a week. The horses then can ge 
their own feed, are stronger and healthier 
for exercise and fresh air, and the con- 
stant outer air gives them a much heavier 
coat of hair. No farmer should be with- 
out a feed cutter; it saves feed, and all 
animals relish it better thus cut fine, and 
cannot destroy so much of it by pulling 
it out under their feet, and the manure 
rots and is fit for hauling out much 
sooner than if all feed is given as it 
came from the field. 

I hope that in two years every inch of 
barbed wire in the United States will be 





the horse’s when they pull out the 
hav. A solid box raised six inches irom 
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broken, cut up, rusted, and thrown into 
the pit. How many fine horses have 


rendering the foot very offensive, which | 


A Cure for Hog Cholera. 

Eprrork AMERICAN Farmer: It-is 
a good thing for your paper to give re- 
ceipes to cure diseases of different cattle. 
The best remedy for hog cholerm that 
has been found is soda and molasses, and 
the use of polk root in their drinking 
water—W. F. Woo .ey, Troy, ry C. 





The Piedmont Region of the Sbuth— 
“The Best Country Under theogun.” 
After the war a heavy emigration. to 

the West from all the Southern States, which 
continued several years. In late years, how- 
ever, the movement has been reversed, and 
people are leaving the West and are settling 
in all parts of the South. The experience of 
those who kave lived in both sections is that 
while the yield per acreage is not so large in 
the South as in some parts of the West, per- 
haps, yet the net profits for a series of years 
are quite as satisfactory and life far more 
comfortable, as the farmer does not have to 
contend with frequent and protracted drouths, 
destructive cyclones and caterpillars, and 
long, dreary, and severely-cold Winters. 
Taking into consideration the climate, es- 
pecially that of the Piedmont. region of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, 
traversed by the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road system, with ite advantages of good 
markets, cheap lands, pure water, and perfect 
school systems, unquestionably the ‘‘Best 
country under the sun,’ eSpecially for the 
tiller of the soil, the manufacturer of 


get | woolen goods, and tobacco, is ‘that: 


between Washington, D. C., and i 
ham, Ala., along the eastern slope .of 
Blue Ridge Mountains, bee or all of 
citizens are prosperous and ha a good 
livelihood can be had with Siietin exer- 
tion. Outdoor work can be done every day 
in the year, and storms, destructive © to 
life an , are not feared as in other 
sections of the Union. 

Map folders, showing time schedule and 
extent of Richmond & Danville of 
roads, and circulars descriptive of eli- 
mate, etc., can be had on lication to the 


t, & Dan- 
ville Railroad, Washington, D. ©. 


¥ 





“SHEEP bi) WOOL. 


Sheep should, .bame access to water at 
least twice a dayjand where they can 
have it at any time is much better. 
Membership ip, the American South- 
down Breeders’ Assqgiation is continually 
growing, and applications for registry of 
animals for Vol. N;,af the record indi- 
cate that that vo)\yme may be sent to the 
inter about Jan. a ze hear 
ing advantage of the rule lately ado 
that permits the i of lambs 
in 1893 at one-half price, pro- 
— they are recorded before Jan. 1, 
194, ‘ - 


The veteran Southdown sheep breeder, 
Hon. C. M. Clay, White , Ky., in 
writing of the increased interest in South- 
down sheep, says: “fam glad to believe 
that the future of the magnificént South- 
down is on the road to a higher and 
wider appreciation and usefulness in the 
world. Our thanks are especially due’ 
to Mr. 8. E. Prather for the faithfulness 
and work of love which he has rendered 
ottr cause.” 


The English papers tell the following 
story of a badly malformed lamb: “ W. 
Hewitt, of Harrington Mills, has a ewe 
which this Spring weaned a lamb that 
is certainly curiously and wondrously 
made. It has two eyes, both in the cen- 
ter of the forehead, and in a single socket, 
both covered with oneeyelid. One ear 
is situated at the back of the head, and 
the other directly under the lower jaw, 
near the hinge. It has no tail, but in 
the place of that very necessary append- 








other four, fully equipped with hair, 
hoofs, etc. 
being almost three months old.” 

In addition to the large cash premiums 
that the American Southdown Associ- 
ation offered at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, special premiums of the four 
first volumes of the American South- 
down Record were offered in the several 
States and in the Canadas for two re- 
corded Southdown lambs—one ram and 
one ewe. Believing that these offerings 
have been a benefit to the Southdown 
interests in that it has placed these sheep 
prominently before the people, and their 
reputation for hardiuess and for the best 
quality of mutton thus brought to the 
attention of fapmers, and small stock 
growers, it is with particular pleasure 
that the American Sqpthdown Breeders’ 
Association has sent @ set of the volumes 
of its record to, the following breeders, 
who won these, premiums in their 1e- 
spective States:, W. Is. Spicer, Harvard, 
Neb; C. C. Shaw & Son, Newark, O.; 
F. W. Barrett, Wadsworth, N. Y.; John 
Jackson & Sons, Abingdon, Ontario, 
Canada; Robert Shi & Sons, Glanford 
Station, Ontarig, Canada. Breeders in 
other States than those above mentioned 
who were succetsfulin this competition’ 
should’ make @hrf¥ application to the 
Secretary of the American Southdown 
Breeders’ Association for the volumes of 
the record to which they may be en- 
titled. 





HINTS ON THE SUBJECT. 





How One Successful Sheep Raiser 


Started and Progressed in 
the Business. 


XCEPTIONS frequently 
break 4 standard rule, and 
in sheep raising where one 
man. may fail there 
sibly may be another who 
possesses such tact and 

energy that he is bound to succeed. Such 

a man as this is L. M. Hartley, of.Salem, 

Iowa, and from asmall beginning nearly 

20 years ago he has steadily progressed 

until now he is one of the best known 

breeders of Shropshires in the country. 

In connection with his business he pub- 

lishes a pamphlet on “Hints on Sheep 

Raising,” and from this we publish the 

following, believing that the practical ex- 

perience of a practical man is at all times 
the best: 

“My first experiment in sheep raising 
commenced in 1876 with about 300 head 
of Merinos, . 1 provided for them sheds 
of sufficient capacity to cover them. 
These sheds were built of lumber, well 
ventilated and boarded up on three sides, 
the south being left open. I provided 
racks for hay; I fed oats and corn, with 
plenty of good timothy hay and clover. 
They also run to hay and straw stacks. 
I handled them with dogs, as most men 
do, and thought the dog indispensable to 
sheep farming. I now think him a 
greater nuisance than thesheepshed. I 
procured the best bucks that the country 
afforded. I handled. these Merinos for 
some years, and the best increasé I could 
get by this management was 60 per cent.; 
the clip run from.) to 11 pounds per 
head; the prige ie for the wool 





was from 17 ,to. 42 cents; the lambs 
brought mein marke} from $1.50 to $1.75 
per head. eae 

“After runpingsthis flock for three 

ears I got hold of. 100 head of the big, 
ong-legged, cogrse-wooled, woods sheep. 
I got them begause,they cost me almost 
nothing. I pyt, them on the back part 
of my farm, away from the fine-wooled 
sheep, where they ran during the Winter 
to hay stacks.qand on meadow. They 
had no care nor was there any running 
— mie asture.., My Merinos had 
well or spping water each day. 

“ These pg at sheep a all 
with lamb when I got them, and com- 
menced dropping their lambs in Febru- 
ary and were done by the middle of 
March. To my astonishment I found 
that they had increased 150 per cent., 
neglected as they, were, and when the 
sag aha ready for market I realized 
on at weaning time, $4 per head. 
The clip from the old sheep ad only 
about four or five pounds each and 
brought me 25 cents per pound. This 
experiment satisfied me that there was a 
better sheep for mutton than Merinos, to 








See our remarkable offer on guother 
page. 
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say the least. I was not satisiied with 


— 


age a fifth leg, almost as long as the | 


It was living at last accounts, | 


production of its wool, but, for the 
increase, no one could ask a better 
showing. 

“Phe manner in which these coarse 
sheep had been treated also gave me the 
idea that sheep would do better to be 
reared as nearly in a state of nature as 
possible, so as to give them food and 
care at the proper time, and also that 
a breed could be found that would thrive 
and take care of themselves and at the 
same time produce a good yield of wool 
and make a fair increase, and be more 
prolific in the pounds of mutton pro- 
duced. With these facts before me | in- 
vestigated the merits of the different 
breeds and procured some Cotswold ewes 
and also obtained four full-blood Shrop- 
shire bucks, the best I could find. I let 
them go to the Merino and Cotswold 
ewes, I found the increase from the 
Merinos to have gained 40 per cent, and 
the Cotswolds astill greater gain. 

“ I kept my sheds for another year after 
getting into the Shropshires, but I found 
that sheep on remote parts of the farm, 
away from the sheds, did the best. I 
found that in the Summer time they 
would come into the sheds and stamp and 
fight flies all day, filling their heads with 
dust, and that they would contract a 
cough and crowd together to their notice- 





able detriment. I finally fenced them 


flocks of ewes both day and night in bad 
weather and be prepared with ambu- 
lances so they may remove the ewe 
about to lamb, or the one that has just 
done so, to a dry, warm room and care 
for her and the little ones till the storm 
is over. 

“In feeding the common flock I have 
discarded altogether the hay rack, nor 
do I allow the sheep to run to bay or 
straw stacks, as it is detrimental to both 
the sheep and the fleece. The blue 
grass sod is preferable on which to feed 
hay, or corn in theear. In fattening for 
market I use the self-feeding trough. 

“In feeding sheep be careful not to 
feed them too frequently in the same 
place, as their breath will spoil their food 
and render it unpalatable to them. One 
of the most essential requirements for 
successful sheep raising is that they con- 
stantly have pure,fresh water. Running 
water is much preferred, as sheep are 
very particular about what they drink, 
and if dirty or stagnant water is offered 
them they will suffer from thirst before 
using it, and if compelled to drink it will 
become diseased. In my opinion more 
sheep become diseased from impure and 
improper watering than from any other 
cause, except the crowding them into 
sheds. 

“TI cannot lay too much stress upon 





Prize-Winning Cotswolds. 
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The illustration re 
Harding & Son, 


ye a a pair of extra-fine Cotswold sheep, owned by George 
on, of Waukesha, Wis., which have captured prizes at the Des Moines, 
Bt. Paul, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Peoria, and St. Louis Fairs. Premier Earl 
5911 is three years old, and was shown in the aged class throughout the circuit 
without a defect, and was as often sweepstakes as second at Royal 6016, the first 
premium yearling at same fairs and sweepstakes three times. Autumn Rose 5697 
was first prize two-year-old and four times sweepstakes ewe any age. 








from the sheds. I still kept the sheds 
for the sick and weaker sheep, but I 
found that shedding even sick sheep did 
not help their condition in a general way. 
I found that if you have a lot of weakly 
sheep, shedding is the worst expedient 
that can be resorted to. A clean, new 
pasture in grass time, and in the Winter 
a fresh field which sheep have not been 
using, with good wholesome food and 
pure water, far surpasses all nursing and 
doctoring that you can bestow. I give 
in these cases bran, oats and ground oil- 
cake. Proper troughs must be provided 
to keep this feed dry. This mode of op- 
eration will soon make good mutton of 
your sick sheep, while shedding is almost 
sure to kill half of them. 

“Finally, about 10 years ago I be- 
came convinced that shedding for sheep 
was expensive and worthless; in fact, a 
decided detriment to sheep raising. 
Shade is as necessary in Summer for 
sheep as feed, but it should not be ob- 
tained inaclosedsheb. Trees or hedges 
are far better. If a shed is built for the 

urpose of shade only, it should be built 
bigh and open, of small dimensions, and 
on elevated ground, so sheep will all the 
time get air without being crowded in 
flocks. 

“TJ finally tore all sheds down, and find 
that I never did anything in the sheep 
enterprise that contributed so much to the 
advantage of sheep culture. It has 
opened up a new era in handling and 
successfully raising sheep. 

“Formerly, under old management, 
we lost over 10 per cent. of aged sheep 
when we provided sheds for them during 
the Winter months, from October to 
May. Now the loss does not amount to 
one per cent. during the period named. 
My flock clips on an average 10 pounds 
per head. The increase is about 125 
per cent. in large flocks. I run them ‘in 
flocks of about 1,000 or so, except in 
lambing time, when 100 to 150 ewes are 
kept together. 

“There is no animal known that has 
been provided by nature with such a 
pretection against cold as the sheep, and 
the Shropshire does not come in contact 
with either cold or wet that chills him 
through and causes him to sicken and die 
while he is kept in the proper condition. 
No snow storm affects him, neither does 
the falling rain. Nature has provided 
him with a protection that wards off the 
inclemency of the weather. I found 
that the Cotswold would take water into 
his fleece and carry it a long time to his 
great discomfort. The Merino’s fleece 
does not take water so much, but his 
constitution is too feeble. 

“When the snow storm comes you 
must, in the evening, bed a sufficient 
piece of ground behind some windbreak, 
such as a hill, hedge, grove, orchard or 
the like, for them to lie upon, and if it 
continues to snow you must continue to 
bed with straw each evening until the 
snow stops, and then your sheep have a 
bedding place for some time, or till snow 
comes again. Your sheep treated in this 
manner will arise from his bed and shake 
off six inches of snow from his fleece and 
feel fresh and vigorous and meet the 
wagon loaded with hay or fodder half 
way. When it rains, letitrain. If you 
have a good blue grass sod the Shrop- 
shire will take care of himself and keep 
his skin dry and his lungs healthy. A 
poor sheep has but little oil in his wool 
and his fleece will take in water and he 
will sicken and die, and a shed will not 
save his life, So you see that much de- 
pends on feeding; in fact, this is the great 
care required, 

“Tn lambing time ~ care is neces- 
sary. If the weather is good and a lamb 





the coarse sheep on account of the amall 
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is four hours old, all ia over. 
Shepherds should cuntinanll vi the 


the necessity of properly watering the 
sheep in the Winter time. I have often 
been asked by persons who believe in 
the method of keeping their sheep shut 
up in close, warm sheds, how sheep can 
be made to drink when they are taken 
out for that purpose. This is a hard 
question to answer, as sheep that are kept 
in a warm shed are chilled as soon as 
the cold wind strikes them, and they will 
draw up, refuse to drink, and try to get 
back into the shed. The person water- 
ing them concludes that the sheep are 
not thirsty, so he puts them back into 
the shed and they go for another day 
without water. Now, if the sheep does 
not drink he will not. eat, so he goes 
without either until he becomes sick and 
feverish and finally dies. 

“Every pasture in which sheep run 
should be provided with proper self- 
feeding salt troughs, which will protect 
the salt from the rain; and in Summer 
seasons these troughs should be so pro- 
vided with pine tar that the sheep must 
get it on their noses. This will prevent 
their being bothered with the gad fly. 
No animal suffers eo seriously from bad 
water, bad air, filth, muddy yards, and 
dust as the sheep. They are naturally 
cleanly, and if given a chance will keep 
themselves clean. For this reason the 
salt trough referred to should be fre- 
quently moved from one part of the past- 
ure to the other, thus changing the 
sheep to fresh pastures which have not 
been run over by them and thus giving 
the parts they have learned to frequent 
a chance to freshen up, 

“If this method of feeding, salting, 
watering, and pasturing the sheep was 
adhered to, ‘sheep dips’ would go out 
of the market and their advocates would 
not be heard from. No man can afford 
to allow his flock to get into such shape 
that they will need dipping. Since I 
have dispensed with my sheds, given my 
sheep plenty of pure air and water, with 
good wholesome food, and_ plenty of it, 
I have never been bothered with my 
sheep having ticks, foot rot, scab, cough, 
lung disease, nor ‘paper skin. I can 
demonstrate the fact that ewes running 
on good pasture in open ficlds in Sum- 
mer and Winter and never shedded or 
yarded will grow strong, fat, and healthy, 
and their progeny will be stronger, 
healthier and better than the progeny of 
any sheep that are compelled to spend 
half of their time in a close shed or yard. 
Their offspring will stand 35 per cent. 
more cold than the puny thing that 
comes from the housed-up ewe. If the 
money that is spent to-day for sheds was 
spent for barbed wire and high posts, 
and used to build fences with 15 wires 
and so close together as to keep dogs out, 
it would save millions of dollars’ worth 





and other devices that have been invented 
by sheepmen for exercising sheep, by P { 
have never yet discovered any artifi ial 
means for exercising them that ¢ Lited 
me. Sheep that are protected by we. 
fences as I have soon learn that 
are perfectly eafe on any part of ; 
farm and wander around at thei: 
and I often find them, during t\. | 
Summer months, grazing at the bo.) 
midnight. While sheep can stand | 
cold they cannot stand the heat, a), 
yarded at night they are prevented {\,, 
grazing at the only time when the: 
desirous of doing so. , 
“My experience has been that :) 
best way to feed our common shi « 
feed them in the open pasture on. | 
blue grass sod, changing the plac of 
feeding often, and giving them t\,, 
cold weather at least one ear of corn | 
head; the best way to feed this |): 
the stalk, as I consider the fodder 
pensable. For roughness nothing 
better than clover hay. To fatten -|,..., 
properly you must have the self-feriy, 
trough, as by this means you can f 
shelled corn, bran, oats, and oilmea!. 
the proportion given should be 
two parts of shelled corn to one | 
the other kinds combined. Ther 
other kinds of feed equally as » 
the ones mentioned, but none so » 
that are as cheap. There is no b+; 
food for the weaning lambs than py), 
kins, Should your lambs he se 
keep your self-feeding troughs filled wi} 
bran, shorts, and oats, equal parts, ang 
your lambs will not only stop sc 
but will commence to fatten at ono. 
There is nothing that the sheep like 
better than pumpkins, and one in the 
sheep business cannot 1: of 
them. 

“Our Shropshire ewes often have trin. 
lets, but we never permit more than two 
lambs to run with the mother. We put 
the third lam) With a ewe that has lost 
her lamb, and in ord r to get the ewe to 
claim this lamb we place the skin of the 
dead lamb on it for a short time and he 
ewe that has lost her lam will soon 
up with it, when the skin of the dk 
lamb may be removed. In 
have no ewe that has list her lami) 
take the lamb and keep it on cow’s mil 
until such a ewe can be liad. 

“ Castrating and docking siould alway 
take place under 15 days old. Tinet 
of iron should always be used for dock- 
ing, but never for castrating. 

“In coupling, the ram should | 
with ewes not more than two hou 
the morning. Ewes should be driven to 
a yard where the ram ia Beivre t 
ing them in attach a long light rope to 
the ram so that he may be easily caucitt, 
without heating his blood or exciting 
him. In two hours take the ram out 
and put him in his pasture, where he 
cannot see or worry about other sheep. 
We do not recommend the breeding of 
ram lambs. Although they can serve a 
limited number of ewes without serious 
injury, it checks the growth to some 
extent. 

“I am fully aware that my ides on 
this question are not in keeping with the 
theories that have been advanced by 
sheepmen, but I can only say that ex- 
perience has been my teacher and I have 
my flock to show people what I have 
been able to do. I commenced on a 
very limited number of sheep at a time 
when I thought that the larger flock one 
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had the poorer in proportion the returns 
would be. I bad been taught this and 
believed it, but under my present method 


of handling my sheep I can keep thou- 
sands with less labor and worry than | 
formerly kept hundreds, and I am certain 
that the ones kept in flocks of 1,000 or 
2,000 do better than those kept in flocke 
of hundreds and handled in the old 
way. 

“Tf a ewe has two lambs in the open 
field she will stay with them. But if 
she is put into a yard at night and has 
these lambs where there are other ship, 


some of which may also have had lambs 
during the night, you will find on o 
ing the gate in the morning that tle ewes 


with the twin lambs have lost many of 


their offspring and you have many 


orphans on hands, which, if not alrea ly 
dead, will never be claimed by thei 
mothers. This may happen by the sheep 
being so crowded the lambs rub together 
and their mothers do not know tiem. 
Again, if the ewe should have both ber 


lambs with her in the morning when you 
are ready to turn them out, she will 


probably crowd out of the gate, as sheep 
usually do, and run to the far end of the 
asture, leaving her lambs both behind. 
know cases where hundreds of lanbé 
have been lost in this way, and it be 
hooves some one who believes in the close 


shed and yard system to invent some 
means of compelling the ewe to come 
back and claim her lambs.” 


HARD TIMES BARGAINS, 











of sheep that are killed by dogs or lost 


bad. 

“ About six per cent. of the sheep in 
this country are killed by worthless curs, 
and 50 per cent. are more or less injured 
by being chased and frightened, as they 
will not thrive after being chased b 
dogs. The best way to poison a wolf 
that has killed your sheep is not to re 
move the sheep that are killed, but place 
strychnine in them and for a few nights 
take your flock out of this pasture, so 
that when the wolf returns, as he cer- 
tainly will, he cannot find live sheep to 
chase and he will return to the ones al- 
ready killed and you will be almost cer- 
tain to catch him within four nights. 


dogs. 
“ If you would have your sheep healthy 


and plenty of it. This I believe to be 
conceded by all sheepmen, for I have 





seem contrivances such as spring boars 


by shedding them, which is equally as | 


This rule holds equally good concerning | | 


you must see that they have exercise, | 
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A Country Girl's Disappoint- 
ment in City Life. 


BY SARA FRITTS, 


T WAS late June 
in western New 
York. The sun 
that morning shone 
brightly on the 
eastern slopes of 
= many hills. Down 
and more stony than 








hill, steepel ‘ 
others rumbled slowly a tn ped- 
it seemed probable that 
il run over the small, white 
\sicheat betore it, despite the latter's | g 


one 
the 
die rs 
the eat Wot 


re d eart 


nag vis 


eavor to hold it back. The 
the seat was pulling bravely 
. und calling sharply— , 

Steady there! 


energell 


driver on 


on the line ; 
“Whoa, wuoa there! 


Whoa, whoa, | tell you!” 

The hors stood still. : 

“Gitup! Gitup! What ails you?” 

ii ] é Y 

And the whip was piied about the bony 
f nel ™ , 
the horse started up briskly under 
smarting lash, and the cart wheels 
over the road and into a lane, 


stood a turmhouse, bold and bare, 


the 
rattled 
whe re : 
in the bright sunshine. 

At the = und of wheels a black dog 
sprang up and ran at the vehicle, bark- 
ing ferociously. ‘Then & woman came 
and stood mn the doorway, shading her 
eves, with her hand, while a younger 
face peered over her shoulder. Soon 
there emerged trom the kitchen window 
the head of another individual, who 
planted her bare elbows on the sill and 
ewung a disheluth to and fro in her 
hands, 

«Jt'sa tin peddler, Ma, and you was 
just sayin’ tother day you wished one’d 
come along.” 

“Call off your dog!” roared from the 
lusty lungs of the man on the cart. 

“Law, he won't hurt you,” yelled 
hack the eldest woman, “ His bark’s a 
sight worse than his bite. Shut up, 
Boxe I '” . 

She threw a stone at the canine that 
hit the horse instead, causing it to shy 
suddenly and nearly upset man and 
cart. 

Still the dog barked on. 

“ Rushy, take the broomstick to him,” 
called the mother. 

Alter receiving several vigorous blows, 
Boxer slunk away, leaving speakable 
silence behind him. 

“Got any rags to-day?” asked the 


peddler. 

“Well, IT don’t know; mebbe so. 
How much you give for ’em?” 

“Cent and a half,” laconically an- 
swered the man, swinging himself down 


from his lofty seat. 

“Rushy, bring the bag that’s in the 
woodshed. Then there’s a, basketful 
under the bed and a sack in the cellar- 
way. Git ’em all.” 

The other girl left her post in the 
window and came toward the cart. 

“What’s you goin’ to git with ’em, 
Ma’ Say, 1 want a cooky cutter, one 
with scallops round the edge.” 

“You just shut up, Beck. I ain’t 
goin’ to git no tomfoolery. Go and help 

Rushy.” 

But the girl poutingly flung herself 
on the grass and watehed the proceed- 


ings with no gracious eye. Rushy came 
with the collected paper rags. They 
were duly weighed and their worth esti- 
mated. Then the trading began. 

“ Hain't you gota dipper?” 

“Yes, mum, here’s one.” 


“That’s too little. 
one,” 

“ Biggest I have, mum.” 

“Tlow much you ask for this er one?” 

© Twe nty cents,” 


“T'll give you 15. All it’s worth.” 


Give me bigger 


So the bargaining went on. At last 
both buyer and seller were satisfied, and 
the peddler’s cart rattled on down the 
road, carrying tinwarte to other house- 
Wives, 


“Come, Beck,” said the mother, as 
she turned toward the house, with her 
hands full of shining tin, “ hurry up and 
Wash them dishes. Then you can go to 
churning.” 








“1 COULDN'T STAY AWAY.” 


“I ain't goin’ to wash dishes nor 
churn neither, You won’t git me nuth- 
in’ I want.” 

. Now, don't git mad just over a cooky 
Cutter, her mother said, appeasingly. 

I've cut cookies all my life with a 
knife, and I reckon you can.” 

But Beck, unheedingly, turned froti 
the house and went down through the 
orchard till she reached a cherry tree 
that bore ripe fruit. Dentiiady she 
swung herself into its branches. Up she 
mounted, limb by limb, till her grasping 
land reached something unlike wood. 

he glanced up. It was ashoe, slim and 
thiny, with patent leather tips. 

“ Land a massy!” she screamed. 

Down she slid, much faster than she 
had ascended, and all breathlessly stood 
on the ground again, 

“I beg your pardon,” ‘said a voice 
from the topmost branches of the tree. 

I beg your pardon, but the fruit looked 


ately, or may I pick some cherries for 
you?” 


“ Who be-you, anyway?” called 
truly frightened, fee _— 

“T am visiting at Mr. Thornton’s,” 
answered the young man, complacently. 
“T was enjoying the fine morning in this 
garden of Eden, when ‘the serpent) be- 
~ me and I did eat,’ Tell me, am 

to be forgiven ?” 

“TI guess you be, if you'll throw me 
down some cherries. Here, right in my 
apron. I reckon~you’re a city chap, by 
your smooth words, eh?” 

“My home is in town, but I dote on 
the country. It’s far nicer than the 
city.” 

“ Pshaw, now! 
the city.” 

Son You wouldn’t like it after this Para- 
ise. 

“TI just know I would. I never was 
to the city but once. That was when 
Pa and me took the butter out. I only 
saw Market street, then, but I’ve been 
wild to go again ever since.” 

Beck had a ferocious appetite for 
cherries. She ate till the young man, 
tired of his bargain, descended from the 
tree and sat on the grass. Beck chat- 
tered on. He lvoked at his watch. » 

“TI declare, it’s nearly 11, and I was 

ing fishing this forenoon, But really, 
’d rather be here.” 

“ Beck, Beck, where be you?” called 
a voice from the house. “The potatoes 
ain’t peeled nor the churning done. 
Come right away.” 

Beck shook her finger at her companion 
with an odd grimace and sat silent. 

Then the voice was heard calling in 
an opposite direction. 

“Is your name Beck?” he asked. 

“ Yes, and I hate it. It’s Beck here, 
and Beck there, Beck’ do this all 
the time. I just balked this morning. I 
s’pose I'll have to do the churning, 
though, cause Pa sgid I could. go to the 
city with him again if I churned this 
Summer.” 

“Far be it from me to detain you 
from duty.” He rose to his feet and 
made a sweeping bow. » 

“Be you going? “Don’t go,” she 
said. 

“T am perishing for a drink of water. 
Could'T get some about here?” 

“Up to the house, I reckon there’s a 
well full. Come on.” Beck sprang to 
her feet and led the way through the 
trees, 

“Won't Ma and Rushy look, though, 
when they see me walking with you?” 
And Beck gazed on her companion 
proudly as they neared the house. 

Her mother and Rushy did stare in 
wonderment at the smartly dressed gentle- 
man who drew water from the well so 
clumsily and laughed and talked with 
Beck. 

“Come again, will you?” she said, 
eagerly, as he was departing. 

“May I? I shall be delighted.” 
With a graceful tip of the hat he was 
gone. 

Beck walked in the house like one 
treading on air. ' 

“Whoishe?” asked Rushy. “ Where’d 
you find him?” questioned her mother. 
But Beck was wonderfully secretive. 

“ He’s a city feller, visiting at Thorn- 
ton’s, and he was down in the orchard 
eating cherries.” 

“Think you’ve made a mash, do you?” 
sneered Rushy. 

“Will he come again?” was the ques- 
tion that rolled over and over in Beck’s 
mind, while the churn went “swish, 
swash.” “Think of Jim Tompson by 
the side of him,” and she stopped the 
rotary motion and laughed shrilly. 

The next morning Beck was at the 
eherry tree, eagerly watching for the 
“city feller,” but he did not appear. 
Three days she waited for him, and on 
the fourth he came. Beck’s face shone 
with unfeigned happiness. 

“T was so fraid you wouldn’t come.” 

“I couldn’t stay away,” he said, smil- 
ingly, as he sat on the grass beside her. 

They met frequently after this. 

The mother said, “ He’s only making 
a fool of you, Beck.” Rushy sneered 
unpleasant things. Jim Tompson sulked 
in the background. But the father 
summed it all up in these words: 

“If that girl’s got her head sot, you 
might'as well give up one time as nuther. 
You can’t do nuthin’ with her.” 

The Summer passed all too quickl 
for Beck, and in August the “ city fel- 
ler” came to see her no more. He went 
his way, back to his city home, without 
a word of good-by for Beck. There 
would be a scene if he told her that he 
was going, and he hated scenes. There 
were no qualms of conscience for him. 
He had simply amused himself. How 
the boys would laugh at his recital of 
her odd ches and grotesque ideas! 
He would have a good story to tell, just 
as he would recount how large a trout 
he had caught and how much game he 
had bagged. 

Beck did not die of a broken heart. 
She just lived on, in her quiet way. Few 
noticed any change in her. Jim Tomp- 
son was one of the few who became 
aware that there was a change. 

One Sunday evening, arrayed in a 
striking attire, he sallied forth to call on 
Beck. He had on a suit of clothes of 
the same style that he had seen the “ city 
feller” wear, a necktie of the exact 
shade, and his feet were squeezed in a 

ir of shoes several sizes too small for 

im, with patent leather tips. 

Beck was sitting on the steps, think- 
ing thoughts that caused a queer look to 
come into her. e Jim appeared be- 
fore her, trying his best not to show that 
he was suffering intense pain in his toes. 
He took his hat from his head and held 
it gingerly in both hands. 


I’m crazy to live in 


“Good evening,” he said. | 

Beck looked up. A laugh, long and 
loud, burst from her lips. 

“Good heavens, Jim! You look like 
a fool.” 

Jim blushed deeply, but ventured to 
sit down beside her. She shoved as far 








away from him as ible. 
“Now, Beck, what's the matter?” he 





“Well, I don’t like you now, and I 
wish you'd go way.” 
Poor Jim! He could only hobble 
home and hurl curses at his fate, | 
In the Fall Beck went to the city with 
her father tosell the butter. They rode 
in the lumber n, perched up on the 
= a. Beck was in-high spirits. 
he felt like a queen riding in a trium- 
al procession. ‘They left home long 
re daylight, but it was nearly noon 
when the city was reached. Beck’s eyes 
were kept bus ing on the sights, and 
her neck ti sal turning her head 
this way and that, lest she should lose 
a view of something. When the butter 
was sold her father took her aside and 


said ; 





#f WAS TOMPSON’S OLD SORREL NAG 


“T’ve got two cents a pound more 
than I ’spected to for that butter. “You 
just go over to that store there and buy 
you and Rushy each a new calico dress. 
Then come back to this corner and wait 
for me, I’ve got some running around 
to do.” 

Beck clasped the money in her hand 
and watched her father till he dis- 
appeared down the street. Then she 
took a slip of paper and a stub of a pen- 
cil from her pocket and wrote these 
words : 

“TI ain’t goin’ home with you. I’m 
goin’ to live in the city. You can all 
come to see me some time. I'll ’rite 
where I’ll be.” 

She took her shawl pin and fastened 
the note on the blankets in a conspicu- 
ous place. She turned and walked 
rapidly on, past the store indicated, up 
one street and down another, keeping a 
strict watch of the people she met all 
the time. A form in the distance would 
make her heart throb, but as it came 
nearer she would look disappointed. A 
lady noticing her country garb and 
dazed manners beckoned to her. 

“Are you looking for work?” she 
asked, kindly. 

“ Yes,” Beck answered, for she had 
nothing better to say. 

“T am in search of a second girl. 
you go home with me?” 

Beck wondered what a “second girl” 
could be, but she went with the lady. 
The electric lights were beginning to 
flicker in the streets, her knees were 
shaky from so much walking, and she 
was glad to have a place of refuge offered 
her. She was not long left in ignorance 
concerning the duties devolving on a 
second girl. _ Upon arriving at her home, 
the lady marshaled her into the kitchen 
and gave her into the charge of the black 
genius presiding there. The negress’ 
orders were many and merciless, She 
showed unconcealed contempt for the 
“ Greenie,” as she dubbed Beck. 

Not many hours of her city life had 

before Beck was homesick. Late 
that night she dragged herself up the 
two flights of stairs to the bare room in 
the attic assigned to her, aud wondered 
if she could live till morning. She 
thought of her father, mother, Rushy, 
and everything connected with her home. 
She felt that she would give all she pos- 
sessed if she might be at home again. 
She was too miserable to cry, but lay 
there in a wretched, sleepless state till 
the morning came. Then the negress 
stopped snoring just long enough to tell 
her.to get up and build the fire. 

Beck rose with alaerity and dressed 
herself. She went down the stairs and 
straight to the street door, turned the 
lock, and passed outside. She walked 
swiftly away from the house, not daring 
to look back, lest she should see the form 
of the negress behind her, ready to clutch 
her and drag her back. When the house 
was lost to her view she stood still. 
Which way should she go? The thought 
uppermost in her mind was to reach 
home as soon as possible. 

A good policeman gave her the nec- 
essary directions. Two days she tramped, 
resting often by the roadside, eating her 
meals at farmhouses, and lodging with a 
kind hearted old lady. On the after- 
noon of the second day her surroundings 
began to wear a familiar look. The 
agony in her heart grew less, for she was 
nearing home. 

It seemed as though she had been 
away fora month. She walked rly 
on. There was the sound of wheels be- 
hind her. She glanced back. It was 
Tompson’s old, sorrel nag, before their 
shackelty buggy, and Jim himself was on 
the seat. As he came opposite Beck he 
drew up the reins. 

“Whoa, Fan. Be that you, Beck? 
Why, I heerd you was goin’ to stay in 
the city. Have aride? Here, gimme 
your hand and cs up.” 

Beck was trembling, and there were 
tears in her eyes. It seemed 80 good to 
see Jim once more, and hear him talk as 
though er | had happened. : 

« Jim,” sai fog as she sat beside 

and the was jogging on, 

ey I’m sorry I said what fdid that 

Sunday night, and I do like you after 
” 


Will 


ile of happiness shone in Jim’s 
° = read pp all his face. He 


doar the lines over the dashboard and 
flung two 


strong arms around Beck and 





cheek, not once, but many 


kissed her 
times. 








Hummings. 

BY 3.0071 washer, 
One owe anf oo an in- 
ury to one ueers who stand in 
need of aid. é “ht 

The best way to‘thde a name as a 

beekeeper is to have“dn aim in pro- 
ducing bees and - hoifey. 
_ It is not the quantit Of the nectar or 
juice or sap a beekebll throws out of 
the combs, but the quality, which 
always pays. 

Consult with the beekeeper who is 
wise and sound of judgement and seek 
to be instructed by him rather than by 
following your own ideas and inventions. 

Good will, like a good name, is secured 
by many actions, and lost by selling 
nectar from flowers gathered by honey 
bees and taken from the combs by the 
extractor before it is ripened by the bees. 

Such juice as is sometimes sold for 
honey is fit only for manufacturing into 
mucilage or shoe blacking. Merchants 
receiving such stuff should return it from 
whence it comes at the owner’s expense. 

Every beekeeper takes care that his 
neighbor shall not cheat him, but the 
day comes when he begins to care about 
cheating his neighbor. It would be ex- 
cellent if the producers of vegetable 
fluid would reason. this way. 


Unripe honey is a curse to the trade. 
He who produces and sells the vegetable 
juice as honey hurts himself more, and 
mp | bears about with him in his breast 
a silent court of justice—himself the 
judge and jury and the prisoner at the 


A writer who has kept a very close 
watch says that he found that when bees 
gained from one to three pounds, about 
one-quarter of the gain is stored as sur- 
plus; when the gain is from three to 
eight pounds, about one-half is stored as 
surplus, ; 

Honey is a sweet vegetable juice col- 
lected by honey bees frora flowers and 
plants and deposited in the cells of the 
combs in the hive, and there ripened by 
the honey bees. He who slings or ex- 
tracts this juice from the combs as fast 


as the bees gather it is a very unwise 
beekeeper. 


Eastern beekeepers “produce well 
ripened, extracted honey. They say 
improvement is the order of the day. 
Liquid honey gathered and ripened by 
honey bees is distinctly: for table use. 
This is genuine natural honey. It is 
also a luscious, delicious morsel, nourish- 
ing, strengthing, easily digested, and is 
naturally adapted to invalids as well as 
persons in health. It is an invigorating 


food. 


I notice quotations in the market re- 
ports of California extracted. I think 
it a rank and unfit stuff for the table 
use. Why do dealers or commission 
merchants quote prices.on such stuff ? 
It is not honey and never will be honey 
unless ripened in the hive by the bees, 
New York and other Eastern States pro- 
duce ripe honey, but the dealers and 
merchants seemingly do not understand 
the difference. 


Query 892 in the American Bee 
Journal is answered by a number of 
apiarists, and all but one of them were 
really a waste of printer's ink in publish- 
ing them. Mrs. Jennie Atchley’s 
answer, sound and pointed, covered the 
whole ground. Those beekeepers who 
used the antequated bee improvements, 
such as honey boards, drone traps, metal 
covered frames, self hives, queen exclud- 
ers, shallow brood nests, single-walled 
hives, cellar wintexjng of bees, clipping 

ueen’s wings, etc., get left every time. 

© look back to these antiquated bee 
fixings is one thing ; to go back to them 
is another. If I look back to them it 
should be as those who are running a 
a race—only to press forward the faster 
and to leave the beaten tracks further 
behind. 





A CHAT ON BEES. 


Institute Work Begun in Missouri—A 
Good Way of Wintering Bees. 


E STARTED out the first 
of last month with the 
farmers’ institute to lecture 

on bee culture. Many sup- 


that honey and wax 
are the only products of the bees; but 
such is not the case, as without the aid 
of the bees there would be a very ma- 
terial sho in the horticultural de- 
partment. The bees visit the fruit trees 
when in bloom for nectar and pollen, and 
by getting the pollen dust on their legs 
they carry some of it to other blooms. 
This causes fertilization to take place, as 
in many blooms which may even con- 
tain both sexes, the one comes out before 
the other and thus when the stamen does 
come out it is too fate to be fertilized 
from its own bloom, and so must get 
lien from some other bloom, and the 
230 do this work. There are other in- 
sects that can do this work besides the 
bees, but when the fruit blooms are out 
ingearly Spring it has been found by 
rvation that there would be 20 bees 
to 1 insect of any othef kind in the 
bloom. 

Any one can make a test for them- 
selves and see what the bees do by tak- 
ing a limb of a fruit tree and covering it 
with wire cloth or anything that will 

rotect it from the bees and insects just 
ore it comes in bloom, and afterward 
note the results, and they will find there 
will be little or no fruit that will form 
on the limb protected. Again, if when 
the fruit is in bloom it is too cool or wet 
for the bees to fly during the blooming 
period, there will be no fruit. 

One party having bees noticed that his 
orchard bore fruit along where the hives 
set, but nowhere else in his orchard, as 
the bees could only get to the trees close 
to the hives where the trees were in 





bloom on account of being too cool. W. 
W. Rawson & Co., of Boston, Mass., who 


lled to keep bees inside their green 
ouses in order to have them cause fertil- 
lization to take place on the vines, They 
have no other use for the bees only to 
help in the matter of raising cucumbers. 
Bassford Bros., of Vaca Valley, Cal., 
after trying in vain to produce a crop of 
cherries from their large orchard, pro- 
cured some bees, when their trees bore 
fruit profusely, while some of their neigh- 
bors five miles away without bees had 
no better success than they did before 
precuring the bees. 

Now, in regard to farmers’ institute 
work, there are many persons that say 
the effort and money spent in conducting 
them is wasted. I was talking with a 
citizen of our town just the other day, 
and his opinion was that institute work 
was no good, as he supposed that the 
re engaged in them were book 
earned, and not of practical experience. 
I cited him to my own case as being a 
practical apiarist, and I knew what I 
was talking about by experience. He 
then went on to say if farmers would 
do so and so they might greatly in- 
crease their crops. 

, _ I said to him that that was just the kind 
of persons that the Board of Agriculture 
secured to talk to the farmers—men of 
practical experience, and who could tell 
from their own experience how best to 
do. Institute work in the West is not 
appreciated as it is in the East, but as 


every year to the institutes, some of them 
are beginning to learn the advantages to 
be gained by attending the meetings. 

While we have one of the grandest 
agricultural States in the Union, still 
agriculture is not near what it might be, 
because of poor culture and slip-shod 
ways of cultivation. Men will learn 
after a while that it is worse than non- 
sense for one person to work over a 40- 
acre field to get what may be produced 
on 20 acres, and that of much better 
quality. On an average, by more and 
better fertilization and cultivation the 
work may be done. 


I was forcibly impressed some years 
ago by a remark I heard one make in a 


a plot of ground that was close to his 
residence, although it was then very rich 
in fertilizers, he still hauled all the 
manure he could procure in that par- 
ticular plot of ground rather than to 
haul it to another plot that was situated 
some distance off that needed fertilizing 
very much. His reason was that he could 
haul two loads close by while he could 
haul one to the plot farther off, and he 
also could haul two loads of the product 
of the ground back again while hauling 
one from the further plot ; and then again 
by increasing the fertilization of one 
piece to a high state he could produce 
more than twice as much on the plot 
than if he divided up the fertilizer on 
more ground. 


There has been a great deal written on 
the Winter problem, but perhaps thére is 
room for more light on the subject. We 
have lectured before our farmer’s insti- 
tutes in this State this Winter, and have 
frequently been asked in regard to cellars 
for bees, and always advised outdoor 
Wintering on the Summer stands for the 
most of beekeepers. While we are 
fully satisfied if all the conditions are 
right and kept right, the cellar for the 
bees to Winter in is the best and a sav- 
ing of stores. Still there is where the 
trouble comes in with the inexperienced ; 
the careless are negligent. I am fully 
satisfied that bees put into a cellar with 
such stores as many of them had last 
Fall will in very many cases be found 
dead this Spring, as bees are spotting the 
hives, snow and everything all around 
when they can come out after being con- 
fined 12 or 15 days, their food giving 
them the diarrhea. They are very 
cleanly in their habits. They will not 
evacuate inside the hive if they can 
avoid it, only doing so when on the 
wing; consequently when confined in a 
cellar in such a condition they are cer- 
tain to perish or die before Spring. 

I am confident that stores have more 
to do with Wintering bees successfully 
than protection. I have repeatedly seen 
bees very poorly protected come through 
the Winter all right; have seen hives 
very open and a great deal too large, 
and some with open cracks that would 
admit wind and cold air, and once trans- 
ferred a colony out of a tree in the woods 
that leaned to the northwest and had a 
full open top where the bees went in, 
and they Wintered all right in that place, 
as they had been seen to go in there the 
Summer before, so that we are fully 
satisfied that bees can Winter even in an 
exposed: place in many instances if their 
feed is good. 

However, we do not believe that it is 
true economy for the beekeeper to Win- 
ter his bees without some protection, as 
it takes from one-third to double the 
stores to Winter the bees where not well 
protected than it would if they had been. 
Colonies ‘have been Wintered on. from 
five or six pounds to 10 or 12 pounds, 
according to size of colony and protec- 
tion given; whereas colonies not well 

rotected will consume from 15 to 25 or 
) unds. We will suppose that by 
po rotection 10 pounds of honey 
could be saved in a colony, which at 10 
cents per pound, the price of good ex- 
posh honey, would be $1, would cer- 
tainly pay for good protection, especially 
where one had from 10 to 20 or more 
colonies ;, and after the protection is once 
secured: it will last as long as the hive 
will, which makes it a good investment. 
There isa hive in use called the Tele- 
scope hive, which is a double-walled 
hive, and can be used for either Winter 
or Summer, and only costs a little more 
than a plain one. An outside Winter 
case can be used, and is good, but the 
cases have to be taken care of through 
the Summer season and are of no use un- 
til Winter again. In both these cases a 
chaff cushion can be used over the bees, 
and the bees wrapped up snug and tight 
for Wintering. A regular chaff hive is 
very good, but is too bunglesome for 





the people begin to come more and more | ' 


farmers’ institute in regard to manuring g Fit ; th ; th l 
Summer use and costs more than either 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
| American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer fos hess 
Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACR 


DESCRIPTION 


once every 24 hours. No 


sixteenth of an inch thick. 
thicker. 


when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. 


ery of the watch in good running order. 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
ey has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent attach- 
ment. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it. It is suitable to carry in the pocket 
or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. i 
in size, the face of the watch being one and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and fifteen- 
It is no heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and but a trifle 
It has a strong, quick beat, and runs in any position, either at a standstill or in 
motion, and is not affected by heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy glass crystal. The 
case is polished and lacquered to resemble gold. 
oreide or firegilt. The chain is not shown in the cut. 
15 to 25 cents. A small charm also goes with the chain. 

’ Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER comes twice a month at the regular price, 
We send, postpaid, the watch, the chajn, an 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confidence in our proposition, we guarantee the deliv- 


In order to punt THe AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at leas 
than cost. 

This statement does not scem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension ef a subscription list te 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 


pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 


cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sul 
scription list of THk AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THe AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid, to any address in the United States, 


OF THE WATCH s 


It need only be wound 


To save space, the cut is slightly reduced 


This material is frequently advertised as 
It sells at retail in the country from 


the 


The watch and chain will be sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost 








of postage and wrapping. 


these first two kinds mentioned. 

It will pay to take care of our pets, 
and a little extra cost in a hive that 
gives good Winter protection is a good 
investment, as the bees not only Winter 
better in them, but will build up much 
faster in early Spring when well pro- 
tected, and be in shape for the honey 
harvest when it comes. One good 
colony is worth more than five or six 
weak ones to gather honey.—J. M. 
Rouse, Mexico, Mo. 





Warm Beehives. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: We 
want good double-walled hives to keep 
the bees warm, because food is to the 
animal bee system what fuel is to the 
fire. If our bees are exposed to the cold 
storms of Winter, the food that goes to 


& 














make bees and honey will be used in 
keeping up animal heat. A colony of 
bees will yield a third more honey if 
kept in‘a warm, dry, downward venti- 
lated hive during all seasons than in 
any single-walled hive. Downward ven- 
tilation is best of all—J. W. Terr. 


e 
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Natural Bridge in Montana. 


There is a wonderful natural bridge 
in Montana, situated about 70 miles 
from the National Park, on the east 
side of the snowy range of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The bridge is crossed by the wagon 
road from Big Timber, on the Northern 
Pacific Road, to the new mining camp 
of Boulder. It consists of a ledge of 
rocks about 90 feet in hight, extending 
across a canyon 300 feet in width. The 
width of the bridge at its narrowest point 
is 200 feet. A channel through this 
mammoth ledge allows the waters of the 
Boulder River to pass, and gives a per- 
pendicular fall of 85 fect to the bottom 
of the canyon. The stream bursts from 
out the side of Rocky Pass with a tre- 
mendous roar, which can be heard for a 
distance of half a mile. It is estimated 
that 200,000 miners’ inches of water 
pass through the viaduct every minute. 
In June and July, when the melting of 
the snow in the mountains increases the 
volume of the water in the Boulder, the 
immense outlet through the rock fails to 
let the water pass and an overflow is the 
result, sometimes making the travel over 
the bridge hazardous. 

There has been formed a company for 
the pa of utilizing this great fall of 
water for generating electricity for the 
operating of an electric road between 
Big Timber and the Boulder camp, a 
distance of 40 miles, and for furnishing 
light to Big Timber and the various 
mines in the Boulder district. 








A Pennsylvania miner found a frog 
in a cavity in a lump of coal broken by 
him. He placed the frog in an air-tight 

n. At first it showed no signs of life, 
bat after being in the pan about six 
hours it began to move about, After 
10 hours’ exposure to the light it was as 
lively as any modern specimen. In size 
the frog is much larger than the ordi- 
nary pond frog, and the color of the skin 
is brilliant. It weighs about three-quar- 
ters of a pound. 








We propose to ‘give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them, 


Nitrate of Soda on Strawberries. 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: I would like 
to know something about the use of nitrate 
of soda on strawberries, How much is used 
to the acre, and what are the effects?—S. A, 
PARKER, San Quintin, Cal. 

Nitrate of soda is usually applied asa 
top-dressing, at the rate of 200 pounds 
per acre. In the Spring of 1891 the 
New Jersey Experiment Station tried a 
careful comparison of two plats, each of 
one-eigth of an acre. Qne plat was left 
untreated, and the other given a top 
dressing of nitrate of soda, at the rate of 
200 pounds to the acre. A very decided 
difference was noted in the leaves of the 
two plats—those in the untreated plat 
showing a deeper color, larger leaves, 
and a much stronger bloom. The yield 
of berries on the untreated plat was 162 
quarts, to 213 quarts on that dressed 
with nitrate of soda. The gain in yield 
was therefore 51 quarts, or at the rate 
of 408 quarts per acre, or 31 per cent. 
This was mainly due to the increased 
size of the berries The number of 
berries was very slightly increased. The 
berries were sold in the New Brunswick 
market at an average price of 10{ cents 
per quart. There was therefore a gain 
of $5.54 per plat, or $44.32 per acre. 
The nitrate of soda cost $45 a ton, which 
made the cost of the amount used $4.50 
an acre, making almost exactly a re- 
turn of 10 cents for every cent invested 
in the nitrate—Epiror AMERICAN 
FARMER. 


The Mexican primrose is a continuous 
bloomer. It should be included in every 
collection of Winter blooming plants, 
and is equally desirable for the lawn or 
flower garden during the Summer. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


Made Especially for Our Use, and De- 
signed to Suit the Most Fastidious 
Taste, Both in literary 
Merit and Artistic 
Style. 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS. 




















UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Han 
bound in red and white cloth and vellum, 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


A Book of the Heart. 7. Ik. Marvel. 
Same binding as above. ‘The author, ih 
his quaint sayings and frank musings, shows 
how conversant he is with human nature and 
the working of the human heart.”’ 


DREAM LIFE—A Fable of the Season, 


By Ik. Marvel. Same binding as above. 
Of these last two books, a noted critic says : 
“Three generations of Americans have read 
them, and their hearts have grown tender 
with the reading. The sweetness, the gentle- 
ness, the oc gemma the little touch of quaint- 
ness withal, are what has given to these books 
their immortality.”’ 

These three books, put in a neat box, mak- 
ing a most charming and attractive set, are 
just the thing for a souvenir gift, or for per- 
sonal use, 





The three books in the box, postpaid, and 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year. 20 
Books alone sent, postpaid, for $1. 
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Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advert ising rates made kngw@ upon applica- 
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GF Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties udvertiaing in this/pa r,if they wi 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little treuble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 

When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Uniess specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition. 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 


paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription priee for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send THe AMERICAN FarRm- 








ER and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. ‘The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Regular With the Amert 
Perivdical, Price. can Farmer. 
ae eee $1 3 
Our Little Men and 
NG. cis saceneutiies 10 13 
Worthbingion’s Maga- 
i 6509 esteseeseeaeues 250 2 50 
Sop ter teed. ...000 coccccce mw 90 
he Natioual Tribune. 100 12% 











RAISE CLUBS. 

Every farmer who believes in defend- 
ing fariers’ rights against this vicious 
raid of the politicians should not only 
subscribe for Tae AmericaN FARMER 
himself, but make every effort to induce 
his neighbors to do likewise. Tur 
American Farmer is the only great 
agricultural paper in the country which 
is making a bitter fight against this out- 
rage on the farmers. It is the only 
truly National farmers’ paper, which cir- 
culates in all parts of the country, and 
epresents every form of farming inter- 
ests in all sections. It is the only one 
published in the National Capital, 
where the fight can be made most effect- 
ively. The more subscribers it has the 
stronger it can be made for the struggle, 
and the more it can do to defeat the 
onslaught. In subscribing for it a farmer 
is helping a champion fight his own bat- 
tles. 

If the paper can have its circulation 
doubled this Winter it will do more than 
any other one influence to defeat the 
raid made on the farmers, 

We ask every man who feels that the 
farmers should not be crucified by the 
politicians to manifest his protest by 
sending in his own name and those of 
his neighbors. To facilitate this we will 
send five copies of the paper one year 
for $2. Any farmer can get four of -his 
neighbors to join in paying 40 cents a 
year for so good a paper, and one which 
is doing so much for their interests. 

We ask all our friends to do this at 
ence. 





Tue expectations are very high for a 
successful series of Farmers’ Institutes in 
Indiana this Winter. The interest in 
these has been steadily growing, largely 
owing to the excellent management of 
Prof. W. E. Latta, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, the State Superintendent of the 
Institutes. 





Even the sumac gatherers of the 
Bouth did not escape. The duty on 
ground sumac is to be reduced from 
four-tenths of a cent per pound to 10 
per cent. ad valorem, which, with certain 
undervaluation, makes it practically 
free. 


Tue brewers are 8 mighty political 
power in this country. Hence the farm- 
/ @rs a:@ to be sacrificed to them in the 





i sidiinaavcuinedves-gubdmvicnieuinen $1 00 $2 00 
(0 Ee 2% 
All other leaf tobacco, if un- 

Re ee 35 35 
5 Sv 50 
Tobaeco, manufactured or 

unmanufactured, of all de- 

scriptions not specially 

enumerated.......... Smcessugoagn ” 40 
Snuff of all descriptions.. 50 
Cigars, cheroots, and cigarets 

of ail kinds, including 

WURIOES,. .ccctvassercestionsse . SO BGpe4Wk&Bpc 


THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 

‘The Ways and Means Committee has 
done its work, and, as we have constantly 
warned the readers of Tue AMERICAN 
Farmer, that work was mainly a raid 
on the farmers. The bill which has been 
given the public is even worse than we 
feared. While there is an elaborate pre- 
tense of cutting down all along the line, 
this is largely pretense, and farming prod- 
ucts are slashed at everywhere, while 
great numbers of other products are left 
untouched, and nowhere, except in ores, 
coal, lumber, salt and some few minor 
articles, is the reduction so sweeping as 
upon agricultural produets, 

Nothing shows this more clearly than 
the free list. The articles which have 
been placed on this yielded in the fiscal 
year of 1892, $13,500,000 of revenue. 
Of these the purely agricultural products 
paid the following amounts of duty : 


BeeT eee cdontiacocesocecpecsoues eee eeeeee $51,225 
SEPA Weccccocccccccccccs cocccegetocs eosee” 5,646 
Flux and hemp.....sccccescceeeees soeee 205,484 
WOE ecedee ceceds coccdacecopecessbucpes +e 7,802,085 
MPPIeBeccicc covcce cdecchcotessees Soe cece 2, 
OUlB.. cece cocccecccecccscccescesecece ee 42, 
BUIAEIOD. ceccccccacscbossacceesbed ecccce . 147,875 
CrWDageB..cocecccccsccccceccccescceces e ) 04 
BIB: 0000 ccccctudeadpeessensconsee euaees 269,210 
CiGUP. .ccceccccevecevesceccccecanesoesee . 1 
ee 8 RR ate een: 20,678 
Feathers and GOWnS.......seseeeeeeeee 60,958 
BUMGLIOS. 0000 covsceseccesesescocaccese e 63,331 
otal .ovecs cccce cccccevcegscesce $8,761,837 


Thus we see that more than two-thirds 
of the entire burden of these reductions 
was made upon the farmers. They have 
to stand a reduction of $8,761,831, where 
the ore and coal miners, the coke burners, 
the salt boilers, the lumbermen, the 
borax makers, the manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery, etc., altogether, 
only stand a total reduction of $4,738,- 
169. 

The same discrimination against agri- 
cultural products appears in those which 
Schedules F and G con- 
tain most of these, and are as follows: 


are retained. 


SCTIFDULE F. 
Tobacco and Munufactures a. 
Proposed Present 
Rate, Rate 
On all leaf tobacco, on such 
part thereof as is commer- 
cially known as wrapper 


tobacco, ami suttable for cl- 
gar wrappers, if anstemm- 
~] 


SCHEDULE @. 
Agricultural Products and Previsions, 
All live animalsnotspecially * 





provided for...........c0.-cceee. wpe 2pe 
Buckwheat, corn or maize, 

cornmeal, Oats, oatmeal, 

rye, rye flour, wheat, and 

wheat flour, but each of th. 

above products shal) be ad 

mitted free of duty frog 

any country which imposé 

no import duty on the like 

product when exported 

from the United States 2Wpe 1 to 2% 
Barley, barley malt, and 

barley, pearled, patent or 

Pi dnastnmegintiiimn, Tape 2 to 45 
Macaroni, vermicelli, and all 

simUar preparations........... Spe 2 
Rice, cleanec puesqupicanmnictnetan 1g 2 
Uncleaned rice or rice free of 

the outer hull and still hav- 

ing the inner cuticle on...... 1% 
Rice, flour, and rice, meal, 

and rice broken, wittch will 

pass throngh a sieve known 

commercially as No. 13 

WIC SIOVEC........-200--ceeeneeeeeees \ 4 
Paddy or rice having the 

Outer hull ON...... 2... cc. seeeenee % M 
Butter and substitutes there- 

TE... cnesnuestesseccastbennnocsanucsscnss 6 
| "eS 6 
Milk, preserved orcondensed 20pc 3 
ON er a ae wpe ” 
Beans, peas, mushrooms, and 

other vegetables prepared 

or preserved in tins, jars, 

bottles or aa, in- 

cifiing pickles and sauces 

of all kinds..............«... Wpe 40 to 45pc 
BRGY... -0cccecccocecorscoceseeseesevoscosees 20 40 
Honey “ae OD 2 

fops...... 8 15 
Outlons. 2 40 
Peas, dried 2 20 
Split 3” SO 
Pens 

other small pac 1 1 
Potatoes 10 2% 
Castor beans or 3 sO 

laxseed or linseed, poppy 

seed and other oil seeds. p2') w 


{No drawback shall be al- 
lowed on oll cake made 
from imported seed.) 

Vegetables in their natural 
state, not specially provid- 
for 





ET Bpe 
Anchovies, sardines, and 334 to 10 to 
other fish packed in oll...... spe “pe 
Fish, smoked, dried, salted, 
pickled or otherwise pre 
mone hesteganseapnegsecnocseseeses N ay 
Her ngs pickled, frozen, or 
salted, and fish frozen or 
packed in ice fur preserva- 
Se | Ny 
Fist: in cans or packages, ex- 
cept anchovies and sar- 
dines, and fish packed in 
any other nwanner not spe- 
cially enumeratd,............... Mpe @pe 
Grapes, plums and prunes,.. Ope 2400 
) agg eee 20 p 2% 
Oranges, lemons and limes 
IM PACKAGES...........ceeeeceerrees 10 13 to 50 
J) ee 1 50 18 
lu addition, upon boxes or 
barrels containing such 
oranges, lemons or limes... 30po *pe 
Raisins and other dried 1% . 
Comfits, sweetmeats and el 8 
fruits preserved in sugar 
sirup, molasses or spirits, 
and jelties of all kinds....... pe 8 pe 
Fruits preserved in thelr 
Own Juices ........ eqessbacvavense po pe 
Orange peel or lemon peel 
reserved or caudied......... pe 2 
Almonds not shelled............ 8 5 
Clear almonds, shelled...... 5 7% 
Filberts and walnuts of all 
kinds, not shelled. ........... a 8 
Oe 4 n 
Peanuts or ground beans, up- 
Ee 1 1 
Riiines ctgreerrenceewos 1% 1% 
Nuts of all kinds, shelled or 
unshelled, uot specially 
provided for......... 1% 
Extract of meat. 15 to 
Poultry, live....... 3 
Chicory root, burnt or roast , 
Chocolate, other than choco 
late confectionery.............. 2 
Cocoa, prepared. ......6.0-..er0 2 
Cocoa butter or cocoa butter- 
ine...... titii—_,;,;snwee by 
Dandelion root and acorns, 
red, and other arti 


cles used as coffee or as 
srrbdstitutes a ne 
specially prov or 
Dextrine, burned starch, 
gum substituie or Brritish 





iccccorce cvcsoccscs .cccvccnerescce 1 1% 
Mustard...... 10 lo 
Spices, grou 3 4 
Cayenne pepper. 2% 2% 
Unground sage 1 3 
Vinegar 7% 7% 





The motto of the Ways and Means 
Committee seems to have been: “ Wher- 
ever you see anything that the farmers 
are making money on, hit it, and hit it 
hard.” Nothing was allowed to escape. 
The trucker’s onions, beans, peas, cab- 
bages, and potatoes, the poulterer’s eggs, 
the tobacco grower’s patches, the citrus 
people’s lemons and oranges, the orchard- 





reduction af duty on barley. 


dairymen’s butter and cheese, the rice 
fields, the beekeepey’s beeswax, the gen- 
eral farmer's hay, barley, hemp, and flax, 
the sugar grower’s cane, beets,"and sor- 
ghum, the shepherd’s flocks, all were 
singled out to be struck down. 

It is singular that with nearly 4,000 
articles on the tariff list, substantially 
everything that the farmer raises was 
raided, and while. hundreds of other 
articles were left untouched. 

The press of the country has been 
lecturing the farmers for years on the 
necessity of diversifying their products. 
We have created a great Agricultural 
Department in Washington, and es 
tablished experiment stations at much 
cost all over the country, mainly with a 
view to help educate them in the way of 
such diversification, and the framing of 
the laws for the last few years has been 
steadily looking toward encouraging 
this. Under this stimulus the progress 
made has been very gratifying. A great, 
variety of minor products have been de- 
veloped to aid the farmers to a profit in 
their struggle to make a living by pro- 
ducing the great staples of breadstuffs 
and meat in competition with the pauper 
labor of Russia and Hindostan. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has deliberately and wickedly attempted 
to strike all this down. So far as lies in 
its power it has tried to destroy all these 
carefully nurtured industries, undo the 
good work of years, and confine our farm- 
ers to a losing competition in producing 
the great staples with the Swarming pau- 
pers of Russia and Asia. It should not 
be allowed to consummate its plot. It 
will not, if the farmers rouse themselves 
in defense of their rights. 





FARMERS AND WORKINGMEN. 


The farmers of this country sell the 
workingmen of the cities and towns the 
great staples of life—bread and meat— 
much cheaper than they can buy the same 
in Europe. They also sell them fruit, 
melons, etc., which would be entirely be- 
yond their means in Europe, at very 
low prices. To the English, Belgian or 
German workingman .a watermelon, 
canteloupe, peach, pear, or basket of 
grapes is as much of a luxury as a bottle 
of champagne. In this country these are 
constantly within easy reach of the poor- 
est paid workingman. ‘The farmer sells 
him all these, with his bread and meat, at 
very low prices. It is the sheerest demo- 
gogy, therefore, to rob the farmer of such 
protection as he now enjoys, under the 
plea of giving the workingman cheaper 
food. The workingman lives much bet- 
ter here, at the expense of the farmer, 
than he can in any other country in the 
world. He should be willing to allow 
the farmer some profit on his business. 
It is only the selfish 
politicians who want to rob the farmer, 
in hopes of getting the applause and the 
votes of the workingman. 


He is willing. 





SHEEP IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

There is a gratifying prospect that the 
people of South Carolina are at last 
waking up to the importance of sheep 
for their country. The Charleston News 
and Courier, the leading paper in the 
State, has come out with a leading edi- 
torial pointing out the changes that are 
inevitable in Southern agriculture, and 
urging the farmers, the Agricultural 
College, and the Legislature to turn 
their earnest attention to both mutton 
and wool raising. The editorial con- 


cludes: 


Read the story that is published to-day of 
Gen. Bratton’s success in sheep raising as told 
by Mr. G. H. McMaster, of Fairfield County, 
and then say whether it is not well worth 
while to encourage and develop so profitable 
an industry in the State, by all means, Start- 
ing with 50 poor sheep in 1866, within six 
years Gen. Bratton had increased his flock 
600 per cent., and besides accomplishing this 
result bad sold $1,700 worth of whol and 
mutton and had raised his lands from the 
lowest to the highest degree of fertility; and 
all at the cost of ‘‘a little cotton seed fed for 
a few weeks in the Winter.”’ 

‘The story carries its own lesson with it. 
What has been done by Gen. Bratton can be 
done by any and every farmer in South Caro- 
lina, and by every farmer who will come to 
South Carolina and make his home here. 
There is but one drawback on the develop- 
ment of this great and paying industry—the 
presence of thousands of worthless dogs ready 
to destroy 'the work of the farmer when it 
has been brought to a payingbasis. Will not 
Gov. Tillman and the Legislature pass a dog 
law this year? 





FIGHT IT. 

There is but one thing for the farmers 
to do with the iniquitous tariff, and that 
is fight it—fight it to the bitter end. 
Tue American Farmer will léad in 
the fight. Let every farming interest 
which is assailed by the bill get up peti- 
tions and remonstrances, as numerously 
signed as possible, and send them to us. 
We will see that they are properly pre- 
sented. 





ANYONE sending us four yearly sub- 
scribers at 50 cents each will receive an 





men’s apples, the grapes and raisins, the 


‘ 


Colt i 


additional copy free. 7 


DEATH OF EX-SECRETARY RUSK. 

Every farmer’ feels sincere grief at the 
death of that grand old farmer, Hon. 
Jeremiah M. Rusk: There was no truer 
farmer, no truer’ allharound man in the 
Nation. He was one of the products of 
our society and» institutions that makes 
us proud of them. He was a great, 
strong-armed, sirong-brained, pure-heart- 
ed American imani; His integrity of 
character and'ihative ability brought 
upon him the discharge of many varied 
duties of citizenship, and he never failed 
to win the highest credif in whatever po- 
sition he was placed. But whatever he 
might be called upon to do he was a 
farmer from first to last. Whether lead- 
ing a regiment with distinguished gal- 
lantry in many battles, whether govern- 
ing with admirable sagacity a great State, 
or whether occupying the proud place of 
Constitutional advisor to the President 
of the United States, and successfully 
administering a great Department of the 
Government, he was still a farmer, proud 
of his calling, and dovoted to it and to 
the interests of his fellow-husbandmen. 
The farmers of the United States never 
had a better representative in public life 
than Jeremiah M. Rusk. 

He was born on a farm in Morgan 
County, O., June 17, 1830, and emi- 
grated to Wisconsin when he was 23 
years old, taking up a farmin Bad Ax 
County, which he owned to the day of 
his death. In 1862 he entered the army 
as Major of the 25th Wis., and soon 
became Colonel of the regiment, and 
commanded it on the Vicksburg and At- 
lanta campaigns and the march to the 
sea. Upon his return home he was 
elected to various State offices, then sent 
to Congress for six years, and then elected 
three times Governor of Wisconsin. He 
was a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency in 1888, and 
President Harrison invited him to enter 
his Cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture. 
He filled this place with brilliant sue- 
cess, and greatly enlarged the sphere of 
practical usefulness of that important 
branch of the Government. 


THE WHEAT MARKET. 
Tt is beyond question that wheat 


should bring $1 a bushel. We say this 
not on asentimental, but strictly business 





basis. There igs no proper reason why, 
with the wheat crop-of the world fully 
100,000,000 bushels less than it was two 
years ago, wheat should be worth 50 
cents a bushel less in the London mar- 
ket than it was then. The only expla- 
nation is that the Russian and Hindus, 
who are suffering from exceedingly hard 
times, are rushing their wheat into mar- 
ket at any price they can get for it, and 
as long as their stocks hold out Ameri- 
cans will have to take the same prices 
fer whatever grain they sell abroad, and 
these prices will govern those received at 
home. 

Undoubtedly, if American farmers 
would agree among themselves to sell 
no wheat for less than $1, the price 
would immediately rise to that figure. 
We need not export a single bushel, as 
we have scarcely as much in the coun- 
try as our people will need before the 
next crop comes in. 

The stocks in Hindustan and Russia 
must soon become exhausted. Though 
our wheat growers have much to fear 
from those sources in the future, they 
have already done about all the damage 
they can for this season, They have 
had small crops, and have about sold 
out. We think that nothing is more 
certain than that the price of wheat will 
steadily rise from this time forward until 
next Spring. 





One of the biggest blunders made in 
the new tariff bill is the general substi- 
tution of ad valorem for specific 
duties, This will work badly in all di- 
rections, ‘The ifirst. and worst feature is 
that it places a’prefhium on perjury and 
swindling. The judgment of all the tax 
experts of the world is against it. It de- 
moralizes alike the revenue officials, the 
merchants, and . the- foreign and Ameri- 
can producers. Foreigners will system- 
atically underyalue their goods, swear 
falsely to such undetvaluation, connive 
with our importers to cover it up, and 
bribe Consuls and Customhouse officials 
to be their ¢peom pices It will im- 
mensely encourage” the deluging of the 
country with shoddy, worthless goods of 
all kinds) Under a specific tax only 
goods of fair value are imported, and 
the tendency is to constantly raise the 
quality of the specific grades, Under an 
ad valorem system, the cheaper and 
trashier the goods the better, and this 
must work general loss and injury. 





Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 





for Tne American Farmer. 





Tue Canadian farmers rejoice, and 
with reason, over the new tariff bill. It 
will put a good many million dollars in 
their pockets, taken from those of our 
own farmers, By the way, will the free 
traders kindly state how much of a 
market will be opened up in Canada 
for our agricultural products by this 
generous gift to Canadian farmers? The 
Montreal Herald is overflowing with 
delight. It says: 


Barley will hereafter be taxed only 12} 
cents per bushel, in place of the almost pro- 
hibitive rate of 40 certs imposed by McKinley, 
and this rate will permit~a revival of the 
Canadian barley trade. Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment that ‘‘fresh vegetables, fruit, eggs and 
like food products are untaxed” will be the 
happiest message the Canadian farmer has 
had for many years, for they open before him 
a market of almost illimitable possibilities. 








THE most hopeful thing for months 
for cotton planters was the sale last week 
in New York of about $1,000,000 worth 
of cotton goods, These brought prices 
that, in view of all the conditions, were 
very good. The sale showed that the 
stocks in the stores of the country and 
in the mills had been pretty well cleaned 
up, and that people wanted more, This 
points to a resumption of work by the 
mills everywhere, and a steady increase 
in the demand for cotton, with an im- 
provement in prices. 





Ir the farmers will show that they are 
in earnest in defense of their rights they 
can defeat the raid on them. Let us 
have a flood of petitions at once, which 
will show that our people do not intend 
to be crucified. 

Cuarrman Wilson says that “in no 
instance can the ad valorem duties on 
manufactured wools exceed 50 per cent.” 
Why did he not act with equal fairness 
to wool and leave a 50 per cent. ad 
valorem duty on it? 








Ler every farmer send in his protest 
against being crucified by the politicians 
in the shape of a club for THe Amert- 
cAN FARMER. 





Senp all your petitions and remon- 
strances to THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
We will see that they get into the right 
hands, 





Ir you want to help in the fight for 
farmers rights, send in your subscription 
to THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





RAISE CLUBS. 


We want every one to try to raise 
clubs for Tie AMERICAN FARMER. 
It isa splendid journal, and will find 
favor in the eyes of all who see it. It 
ought to be very easy work to get sub- 
scribers. We will make good induce- 
ments for sons and daughters of farmers 
to get up clubs. Write for terms to club- 
raisers, and premium lists. 


Best Method of Keeping Irish Potatoes. 

Will you please give me the best method to 
keep Irish potatoes from rotting after they are 
dug, if you have such information at your 
command. I want to put them up so as to 
keep for Winter use. This is why I want the 
method to do it.—P. A. B., Durham, N. 


Early potatoes grown in this climate 
cannot well be kept later than Christ- 
mas. You should raise a Fall crop for 
Winter keeping, which keep with ease 
when put in a dar: place and kept only 
a few degrees above the freezing point. 
One great reason for failure to keep po- 
tatoes is that they are kept too warm. 
A cold that will make ice on water will 
not hurt a potato in a barrel. If they 
could be kept in a uniform atmosphere 
of 33 to 35 degrees they would be all 
the better. Another reason for failure 
is keeping them in too light a place. 
Potatoes should be kept in total dark- 
ness and be put in total darkness as 
soon as possible after digging. Not 
a ray of sunlight should be allowed 
to reach them at any time. A few 
hour’s sunning in the patch while dig- 
ging will spoil the best Irish potato. 
The early crop may be kept until the 
late crop is ready, by careful manage- 
ment. Dig them when the soil is dry, 
and at once spread in a cool, dark cel- 
lar. In a few days overhaul them and 
pick out the rotten ones, and then sprin- 
kle air-slaked lime all through the heap, 
and do not pile too deeply. If kept cool 
and dark they will do until Christmas, 
when they will soon get wo thless from 
sprouting. — W. F. Massey, N. C. Experi- 
ment Station, 


A Singular Sweet Potato. 


A curious freak of nature was found 
by Mr. Jacob Beck, on his farm near 
Benning, D. C., in the shape of a sweet 
potato which was dug up with others, 
but which differed from its fellows in be- 
ing almost a perfect representation of a 
snake coiled. The coils were distinct 
from one another, and the shape of the 
head was clearly outlined as well as of 
the tail. It is a mystery how the potato 
came to grow in the particular form. It 
has been suggested that probably it grew 
in a nest once occupied by a snake. 














Thermoscope. 


A sealed glass tube containing an al- 
cohol solution of camphor gum is some- 
times used as an indicator of temperature 
changes. When the temperature is high 
the camphor is all dissolved and the 
liquor is transparent. At a low tem- 

rature the camphor crystalizes out, 

orming a fleecy whitish looking mass. 
A thermoscope of this kind is sometimes 
sold monnted on the same board with a 
thermometer, and is often erroneously 


ee changes in pressure 
or ical conditions of the air. 





PERSONAL. 


Squire John C. Jones, a wealthy farmer and 
& prominent man, died at his home three miles 
south of London, O., Nov. 15, at the age of 77. 
He leaves nine children. Several of his sons 
are prominent in politics and business. 

William R. Smith, for many years Superin- 
tendent of the Botanieal Gardens in Washing- 
ton, has, it is said, personally directed the 
planting of more than 6,000,000 trees in 
different parts of the United States. 

Grand Lecturer of the National Grange, 
Mortimer Whitehead, made a tour a fortnight 
in length among the farmers in Colorado, and 
did good work wherever he went in explain- 
ing the nature, value, and objects of farmer 
organizations, and the good results so far 
achieved by them. A much greater interest 
in Grange work is the excellent result. 


Nov. 16 Jerome F. Cobb, a pioneer of Kala- 
mazoo County, Mich., died at Schoolcraft, in 
that County; at the age of 72. He went to 
Michigan from Connecticut in 1830, and was 
for 18 years Secnetary of the State Grange ; 
was editor of the Grange Visitor from 1876 to 
1888, and was County Superintendent of the 
Poor for a quarter of a century, besides hold- 
ing numerous other offices. 


George E. Ford, the man who first began 
the manufacture of paper from the waste of 
sorghum mills in Fort Scott, Kan., is about 
40 years of age. He isa typical Westerner, 
and in the last 20 years has made and lost 
several fortunes. In 1885 he started for 
London with the intention of joining Stanley’s 
expedition to the heartof Africa. He changed 
his mind, visited Paris, then returned inside 
of a week to this country. Mr. Ford is worth 
about $75,000. 


Capt. A. C. Barnes, who has been for some 
years in charge of the South American work 
in the Statistjcal Division of the Agricultural 
Department, resigned on the 15th ult. Capt. 
Barnes was admirably qualified for his work. 
He was for several years Consul at leading 
South American ports, where he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of Spanish and the re- 
sources of the countries. He turned this to 
good account in his work for the Agricultural 
Department, and his reports are mines of 
valuable information. He retires to his little 
farm near Washington, where he will occupy 
himself with farming and literary work. 


Three brothers, Louis, Victor, and Charles 
Gustafson, went to Chino, Cal., three years 
ago without any capital, and bought 20 acres 
of ground on the edge of the town, agreeing to 
pay $175 an acre for the same. They began 
raising sugar beets, and this year made their 
last payment on their land, every dollar of 
which they made out of the ground. They 
have kept a careful account of all their ex- 
penses, charging their own labor at $1.50a 
day a piece. This year they raised 436 tons 
of beets, which they sold at $4.50 a ton, and 
their account stands thus: 








Gross returns, 436 tong........ $1,962 00 
Plowing 20 acreS......seccecees $40 00 
Harrowing twice.......ssssese 12 00 
BOO .ccccscccccccccccccccccccces 30 00 
DOGGIE sccccececceccces coccccce 8 00 
CO ae 80 00 
Cultivating twice....cscccreee 12 00 
WOME cc ccccccccccsocsescces 20 00 
POPPE sic cccvceccosecesescces 108 00 
Plowing out beets..........655 40 00 
Hauling to factory..........+. 174 00 
Tare and factory ex.........++ 60 20 
Total expenses........+++ 584 60 
OGG BBs nitcn.cccescccescccccs 1,377 40 

$1,962 00—$1,962 00 

Net profit per acre.....ssseees 68 87 

——@—____—_—— 
COMPLIMENTS. 





I am very well pleased, indeed, with your 
paper.—H. A. Brown, North Lima, O. 


I like your paper the best of any farm paper 
I have ever taken.—W. F. Woo ry, Troy, 
N. C. 


T like THe AMERICAN FARMER the best of 
any paper that I can find. I wish that it 
would come every week, and would be willing 
to pay $1 a year for it.—ALBERT POLY, Smith 
Center, Kan. 

I feel that your paper should be in the 
hands of every farmer. Certainly, I regard 
it the best paper for the price I have seen, 
and I shall not be backward about saying so. 
—D. MAGNER, Battle Creek, Mich. 


_— — 


A Splendid Paper. 


Undoubtedly the cheapest agricultural 
paper in the country is THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. It is not cheap in the sense of in- 
feriority or mediocre qualities, but in the fact 
of its large, excellent and instructive contents 
sent semi-monthly to subscribers for the low 
price of 50 cents. Itis published at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was established 74 years 
ago. Numerous illustrations embellish its 
eight large newspaper pages. Every farmer 
in the United States ought to take it. Any 
person in the least degree interested in the 
farm or rural home will find its perusal 
pleasant and profitable.—Dubuque (Jowa) 
Trade Journal. 





Recent Literature. 


Edward Bellamy has written the story of 
How I Came to Write Looking Backward for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. He will tell, in 
connection with the history of the book itself, 
how the idea of Nationalism first suggested 
itself to his mind. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Magazine for De- 
cember is a splendid Christmas number, with 
a tasteful illuminated cover and an unusnal 
quantity of excellent illustrations and good 
reading matter. Published at 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price, 25 cents. 

The Thanksgiving number of Harper's 
Bazar, published on Friday of this week, 
will contain Them Chickadees, a story by 
Maria Louise Pool, illustrated by A. B. Frost; 
Peg Woflington, a parlor farce, by Fannie 
Aymar Mathews; What Parisiennes are Wear- 
ing, by Katharine De Forest; Fifty-cent 
Luncheons, py Helen Churchill Candee; 
Swept Away, a poem by Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, and other attractive features. 

The Christmas number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, published this week, contains 10 short 
stories, including Thomas Nelson Page’s 
humorous sketch introducing the Editor’s 
Drawer, and an unusual number of beautiful 
illustrations. Timely and attractive features 
are the House of Commons, by Thomas Power 
O'Connor, with illustrations by Albert E. 
Sterner; The Old Dominion, a contemporary 
view of Virginia, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
with pictures by C. 8. Reinhart, and an Out- 
post of Civilization, a sketch of Mexican ranch 
life, contributed by Frederic Remington, 
whose descriptions admirably fit his vigorous 
and characteristic drawings. 


The Thanksgiving number of Harper’s 
Young People is not only of extra size, but is 
filled with stories and articles suggestive of 
the Thanksgiving Day time, all of which are 
unusually attractive. The number itself con- 
tains 36, instead of the usual 24, pages of 
matter, inclusive of a special cover printed in 
color. The list of authors contains such dis- 
tinguished names as Capt. Charles King, 
author of the new serial Cadet Days, just be- 
gun; Maria Louise Pool, the New England 
authoress, Ellen Douglas Deland, the author 
of Little Jem and other girls’ and boys’ 
stories; W. J. Henderson and R. K. Munkit- 
trick, who write stories with so much humor; 
Kirk Munroe, the author of the Mates series, 
and other as popular authors. A Thanks- 
giving poem, by Margaret E. Sangster is one 
of the features of this unusually attractive 
number. 





Special Offer. 
‘ be teen te Magasine isa first-class, well- 
edited, well-illustrated periodical. Its regular 
ce is 25 cents a number, or $2.50 a year. 


© will send it and THE AMERIOAN FARMER 
one year for $2.5 











on 


ALABAMA, 





The Fine Opportunities It Offs 
Settlers. — 

Eprror American Farvrr: A fie 
having resided in New York, Mich... 
Wisconsin, California, and A rizona, ang 
traveled extensively in most parts of ¢} 
United States, I think Alabama r é 
better inducements to settlers than oa 
State in the Ynion. I have reside hes 
three years, am starting a fruit fury, ns 
think the climate and soil especially 
adapted to fruit and vines; think ora, 


can be raised in this locality as sie, “ 
fully as in California, and sell for muck 
better prices. Everything is in fay, { 
the cultivation of small fruits and |ye-p, ‘oe 
climate, soil, and market. ' 

And as to the healthfulness of this |p, 
cality, I will back it against any place 
in the world. It cannot be beat ‘One 
coming here will find the people t}, same 
as any other part of the country 1 


better or worse, as far as I can se ion 
enjoys the same privileges here as jn the 


North, East, or West, and all this coy; ran 


wants is development, to make it one ¢f 
the very finest parts of the world. Why 
so much good land should remain iia 
while other places that cannot co hare 
with this section in natural advan: ‘ 
are rapidly settling up, is a mystery to 


me. Here a man can get land cheny: 
have a good, healthful climate, and one of 
the best markets for everything he can 
raise; and I will say right here that he 
can raise anything here with proper 
care, 

I wish it understood that I am talk: ng 
of the country in the vicinity of (ak 


Grove, 13 miles north of Mobile. Other 


places here in southern Alabama may he 
just as good, perhaps better, but I am 
writing about the part I know by ex. 
perience. Anyone coming here cannot 
help being pleased with the country, and 


he must do weil if he tries. —F RANK 
Moorg, Oak Grove, Ala. 


AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY. 





Cheap and Fertile Lands in Missis- 
sippi for Fruit Raising. 

Epiror AMERICAN Farrer: I was 
born in Pennsylvania, moved to Minois 
in 1847, lived there until 1862, went to 
Kentucky and lived until close of war 
I then moved to Tennessee, lived 
until two years ago last Fall, when [ 
moved to this country, to engage in the 
horticultural business. 

I think, for apples, peaches, p! 
cherries, grapes, and all kinds of her 
that we have the very best count: 
Thousands of acres of land in this 
section can be bought at from 50 
cents to $5 per acre, that will rival the 
famed fruit lands of California. As for 


there 


health, I do not think there is a more 
healthy country in America than right 
here. Good society; we have good 
Christian, high-toned people, and tlie 
ladies are the sweetest, purest, and best 
on earth. 

In the country we have five months 
free school; most of the incorporated 
towns have 10 months free school, 
Red clover and most all the tame 
grasses do well here. All the root 


crops, onions, potatoes, bects, ete., grow 
to perfection. It is a good average corn 


and wheat country. Hogs, sheep, and 
cattle are raised here cheaper than in 
any Northern State. ‘Tomatoes, water- 
melons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, and all 


kinds of vegetables grow to perfection. 
I have just finished shipping a very 
profitable crop of strawberries and in two 
weeks will begin on tomatoes, dewberries, 
and blackberries, which can be had for 
the gathering all over the country. ‘The 
climate is excellent; the mercury rarely 
goes above 92°, and seldom goes below 
25° above zero. 

This country offers fine opportunities 
for settlers. Our fruit trains place us as 
close to the markets as those living in 
Tennessee or Kentucky. Produce 
gathered this morning is in St. Louis to 
morrow morning, and the next morning 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, Omaha or Pittsburg.—\). 2’. 
Rea, Verona, Miss. 





Prof. Thos. Shaw's Ideas. 


‘When sheep or lambs are set a-il° 
be fattened they should receive 
examination in reference to the prove! 
or absence of lice. 

In all feeding it is important that the 
animals be kept free from distur! 
but with no class of live stock is this +» 
important as with sheep. This is ows 
in part to their natural timidity. Tlvy 
are not only quick to detect the presence 
of a stranger, but they have an instinct 
ive dread of dogs. 

Regularity in feeding is important. 
It is not necessary to feed sheep mo 
than twice a day, but where the dayliz't 
will admit of it, the more evenly that 
the 24 hours can be divided by th -e 
two feeds the better it is. 

Of the two extremes it is better rather 
to feed not quite enough than to fed 
1 


o-oo 


too much. It is therefore not wise 
ordinary feeding to give the animals - 
much that they will leave some food \n- 
eaten in the racks, If any should ! 
left, a little less in quantity should } 
given, and if any is rejected because 
coarseness or unsuitability, it should 
removed befure a fresh supply is given. 

Feed sheep ever so well and all w 
them to live in filthy quarters and they 
will not do well. Usually they shou! 
be given fresh straw not less frequent!y 
than every third day, and in some sea- 
sons of peculiarly damp weather they 
should get it more frequently. It shou! 
not only be given to them freely in the 
sheds, but also in the yards. They are 
much prone to lie in the yards whin 
they have opportunity, and it is wcll 
that it is so, for the sheep is an animal 
that is particularly fond of life out of 
doors. 


> = ® 





Experiments have shown that the 
common sunflower exhales 12 ounces of 
water in 24 hours 
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“THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


The 27th Annual Convention of 
the Organization at 
Syracuse, N. ¥s 





HE ANNUAL meeting of the 
National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, was called to or- 
der in the Alhambra Hotel, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., —_ 
Master Brigham on Nov. 14. 
There was a large attendance, 
and the meeting was one of 

yst STICK essful ever held. 





— ve W. Stone, of Wilmington, Del., ad- 


Gress d the convention on the subject of 
‘ -ermmental Control of Railroads. He 


trO*% 


» out of 10 men would at once declare 
it the proposition was dangerous on ac- 
nt of the political power that would be 
But it was no new thing for the 
overnment to exercise a business function, 
n po instance has it tailed. In the main 
Postotlice, the Army and Navy have been 
stly and efficiently conducted ever since 
managed. Mr. Stone proposed to 
create a new department of the Government, 
to be called ‘*The Department of ‘Transpor- 
tation.” It would be a Cabinet oftice. He 
would organize a corps on the same basis as 
the Army and Navy. _ Its officers and men 
ghonid be as free in their work as those of the 
Army i Navy. After the system was once 
a 1 the Government could purchase the 
rod system of the country and give 
i + its bond and seeure a low rate of 
j \ll discrimination would instantly 
a rhe business of transpertation would 
} 
‘ 


veved 


guid it was simply a business proposition. 
N 
t 
¢ 
et 

ty 
an« 

the 

hone 

tl 


rey were 


euitive ra 
in is t 


neted at cost, which would mean an 
decrease in passenger and freight 


wht nous 


ah ort of the Overseer, E. W. Davis, of 
was read and adopted. He de- 
| deal of space to the atterances of 
the Secretary of Agricultare, J. Sterling 
Morton, at the Agricultural Congress which 
waa held in Chicago the first part of last 
month, The words of the Secretary were 
criticized, and the Overseer stated that he 
would not have dared to speak so a little more 
ba year ago. 
oThe National Lecturer, Mortimer White- 
head, next delivered his report. During the 
oat year be has visited 31 States, and found 
e Order in a very good condition. 
“ the afternoon mien the Steward, Eva 
E. Page, submitted her report. In closing 


Ca 


voted ax 


she said: “The farmers should neglect no 
chance of connecting themselves with a good, 
live Grange and of patronizing our best schools. 
We are only advanced by proving ourselves 
greater than the position we occupy, The 
signs of the times indicate that the youth of 
our land will be called upon to bear responsi- 
bilities even greater than our own. Let each 
of us do our part in fitting the rising gener- 
ation for nobly living and acting.” 
rhe following committees were appointed: 
Woman's Work in the Grange—Mrs. H. H. 
Woodman, Chairman, Mrs. C. E. Bowen, Mrs. 
M. L. Davis 
Investment und Loan Associations (ap- 
pointed hy the National Grange at the session 
of 1392)—George A. Bowen, Chairman, E. W. 
Davis, N. J. Bachelder, W. C. Gifford, J. B. 
Long, VU. E. Hall, Aaron Jones, A. P. Rear- 
don 
Credentials—N. J, Bachelder, Chairman, 
Aaron Jones, J. E. Blackford, Mrs. Mary M. 
Reardon, Mrs. Patience Hunt. 


Order of Business—W. E. Harbaugh, Chair- 
man, R. R. Hutchinson, G. B. Horton, Mrs. 
Grace B. Working, Mrs. Lucy G. Smith. 

Division of Labor—D. W. Working, Chair- 
man, O. E. Hall, A. M. Belcher, Mrs. M. J. 
Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth Russell. 

Publication—W. C. Gifford, Chairman, D. 
L. Russell, Alpha Messer, Mrs. G. B. Work- 
ing, Mrs. L. M. Howe. 

Haims and Grievances—C. H. Knott, 

airman, W. Churchill, M. B. Hunt, Mrs. 
Maggie W. Jones, Mrs. Amie L. Mull. 

Dormant Granges—D. L. Russell, Chair- 
min, J. M. Thompson, T. R. Smith, Mrs. M. 
A. Horton, Mrs. M. J. Belcher. 

Accounts— A. M. Belcher, Chairman, W. 
FE. Harbaugh, George A. Bowen, Mrs. E. M. 
Hall, Mrs. E. K. Long. 

Mileage and Per Diew-—-J. M. Thompson, 
Chairman, D. W. Working, H. M. Marray, 
Mrs. M. A. Bachelder, Mrs. M. J. Belcher. 

l'inance—Alpha Messer, Chairman, J. T. 
Cox, H. H. Murray, Mrs. E. P. Wilson, Mrs. 
R. EF. Cox. 

Digest—M. B. Hunt, Chairman, James M. 
Bull, R. R. Hutchinson, Mrs. Eliza C. Gifford, 
Mrs. E. Z. Roache. 

Ritual—J. E. Blackford, Chairman, J. T. 
Cox, W. Churehill, Mrs. M. J. Thompson, 
Mrs. Eliza C, Gifford. 

Constitution and By-Laws—H. M. Murray, 
Chairman, A. P. Roache, E. D. Howe, Mrs. 
Anna M. Harbaugh, Mra. S. G. Knott. 

Co-operation—A. P. Reardon, Chairman, A. 
P. Roache, M. B. Hunt, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Mm. E. P. Boise. 

Resolutions—John C. Higgins, Chairman, 
C. H. Knott, James A. Bull, Mrs. Lizzie B. 
Messer, Mrs. E. C. Higgins. 

(iood of the Order—Aaron Jones, Chairman, 
8. L. Wilson, George B. Horton, Mrs. 
Tatience Liunt, Mrs. Mary L. Churchill. 

Foreign Relations—S. L. Wilson, Chair- 


man, ht. P. Boise, E. D. Howe, Mrs. M. H. 
Murray, Mrs. M. S. Rhone. 

lducation—E. D. Howe, Chairman, G. B. 
Horton, T. R. Smith, Mrs. Lizzie B. Messer, 
Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 

lransportation—R. P. Boise, Chairman, J. 
€. Higgins, W. E. Harbaugh, Mrs. M. M. 
Keardon, Mrs. M. H. Murray. 

\gricultural—John B. Long, Chairman, A. 
P. Reardon, N. P. Bachelder, Mrs. E. Z. 


Roache, Mrs. Lucy G. Smith. 

The report of the Executive Committee, 
composed of Leonard Rhone, J. H. Brigham, 
and J. J. Woodman, showed that at the close 
of the fiscal year, Sept. 30, the funds of the 


Natioual Grange were invested and deposited 
as ivilows: 
Toaned on real estate security.......++ 46,333 32 
Louned on demand, personal security. 2,000 00 
Deposited w th fiscal agency, Farmers 
L, Nd Trust CO. ccccesccses sees sees 4,096 51 
Dotall....ccccasscenmgnende ann $52,429 83 
An increase of $1,547.10 since last report, 


"he interest on the real estate mortgages is 


made payable on the Ist of October in each 
yeer, and all was promptly paid up to that 
“ate in 1892, consequently there is now due 
v since heen paid one year’s interest on 
&. iuvestinents made prior to that date. 

‘cen hundred dollars was paid in on 
Prucipal during the last fiscal year, and four 
new loans were made, amounting in the ag- 
Beate to $5,233.32. , 


‘he veal estate investments are now secured 
by 21 first mortgages on good farms. The 
largest amount in any one loan being $7,000 
and the smallest amount $1,000. The $7,000 
ortgaze covers two farms. The securities 
are believed to be ample. 

‘ If this system of investing the fands of the 
ional Grange is to be continued, it will be 
Seen that as payments are made and new 
leyotiated, the number of securities will 
erly inereased, and consequently the 
‘ul responsibility of making and looking 
Siler the investments will also be increased. 
And yet, the Committee has no other safer or 
-. - a system for the investments to 

oOhimend, 

The demand loan made by the Treasurer 
“lich, with interest, has been called in and 
deposited with the Fiscal » Was se 
; ‘el by his personal bond with sureties. The 
net yt on the securities and deposits, as they 
. ‘'Y stand, will amount to nearly $3,000 a 
: ar, or sbont one-half the amount required 
” bay the expenses of the meetings of the 
she tonal (range. ‘The Treagurer’s report will 
“o' The amount of interest received from all 
“urces during the last fiscal year. 


Tue National Grange appropriated $1,500 


lo tos 
he lay 


tare 





for lecture and editorial work, of which not 
exceeding $600) was set apart by the Com- 
mittee for editorial work, ting, 
and incidental expenses, sj the io 
— for — work. 
ere has been paid to Mortimer White- 
head, Lecturer of the National Grange, for 
editorial work and expenses, $614.36. For 
per diem and traveling expenses in lecture 
— oe orthy Master has 
rawn, for wor | Te 
bean paid to the State Listers rashinge 


mrer of Washin 
ton $50. ToS. L. W Master of Missis- 


sippi State Grange, $21.83. Total, $1,450.05. 
Balance unused, $36.20. 
The report also spoke of the necessity of 


Grange literature. value of the Grange 
press throughout the country is fully recog- 
nized. The committee also spoke of the un- 
friendly way in which they were treated 
when the Secretary of Agriculture was called 
upon. Several other matters were broached 
a) the report closing with a eulogy on Mr, 

.. X. Chartters, an estimable member who 
died during the year. 

The following officers were elected: Grand 
Master, J. H. Brigham, Oltio; Overseer, E. W. 
Davis, Catifornia; Lecturer, Alpha Messer, 
Vermont, Steward, M. B. H unt, Maine; Assist- 
ant Steward, A. M. Belch, Rhode Island; Chap- 
lain, S. L. Wilson, Mississippi; Secretary, 
Dr. John Trimble, Washington; Treasurer, 
Mrs. F. E. MeDowell, New York; Gatekeeper, 
W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri; Ceres, Mrs. M.S. 

one, Pennsylvania; Pomona, Mrs. Mary 
Reardon, Kansas; Flora, Mrs. A. L. Bull, 
Minnesota; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. A 
Horton, Michigan; Executive Committee, R. 
R. Hutchinson, Viginia; J. J. Woodman, 
Michigan. 


The.National Grange expressed its opinion 
of the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the following forcible words: 


your Committee on Good of the Order, to 
4 om was referred the resolutions of Enterprise 

olona Grange, California, and the resolution 
of Hope Grange, in the State of New York, in 
Eetorenee to the language used by J. Sterlin 

orton, Secretary of Agriculture, in his speec 

at Chicago at the meeting of the Worid’s Con- 
gress, where he, in language unbecoming to a 
gentleman, much less a high official, no less than 
a member of the President's Cabinet, condemns 
and censures all farmer's organizatious, and 

cally mentioning the Grange in the fol- 
lowing language, to wit: 

That the most insidious and destructive foe 
to farmers is the professional iarmer, the pro- 
moterof Gran and Alliances, who, for politi- 
cal pur . farms the farmer; that he will not 
suce better by forming Grangesand Alliances 
which generally seck to attend to some other 
business than farming.” 

Resolved, That so far as the Grange is con- 
cerned there is not one word of truth in what 
the Secretary has said about it, but on the con- 
trary it is strictly non-partisan and tends by all 
its teachings a rineiples to educate and ele- 
vate the farmer to higher and nobler citizenship, 
and does in a thousand ways improve the farmer 
in his profession by teaching the most approved 
methods of agriculture and in the marketing of 
bis products of the farin, and in wisely usin 
the moncy received therefor in beautifying call 
miking the home of the farmer better, and in- 
creasing the intelligence and happiness of the 
farmer and his family. 

Resoived, That in giving utterance to this 
calumny, the fallacy of which the Secretary 
must have known or could have known had he 
taken the pains toinform himself, he has proven 
aimeats unworthy of the high position he 
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olds. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States owes it to the furmers of America, the 
largest agricultural Nation in the world, and 
the largest single interest in the United Siates, 
that they should have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture in sympathy with this great interest. 
We believe it to be the imperative duty of the 
President to immeciately take steps to secure a 
Secretary of Agriculture who shall be in accord 
with thot interest. 

(Sigued) 


? 
a 


AARON JONES. 
Grorar B. Horton, 
Many L. CHURCHILL, 
Mrs. M. B. Hunt, 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
as was one instructing the Master and Secre- 
tary to communicate, over their official signa- 
tures, to the President of the United States, 
the ‘‘expressed contempt’? in which the 
farmers of the United States, particularly the 
Patrons of Husbandry, hold the Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Farmers’ Institutes for the Season of 
1893-4. 


Butler, Butler, Dec. 1, 2; Clarion, Clarion, 
Dee. 4, 5; Bradford, LeRoysville; Dee. 5, 6; 
Clarion, Sligo, Dee. 6, 7; Bradiord, Canton, 
Dec. 7, 8; Dauphin, Gratz, Dee. 8, 9; Jeffer- 
son, Belleview, Dec. 8, 9; Jefferson, Sandy 
Valley, Dee. 11, 12; Crawford, Guy’s Mills, 
Dec. 12, 13; Perry, Blain, Dec. 12, 13; Jef- 
ferson, Punxutawney, Dec. 13, 14; Mont- 
gomery, Hatboro, Dec. 13, 14; Berks, Fleet- 
wood, Dec. 13, 14; Clinton, Lock Haven, 
Dec. 12, 13; Clearfield, Clearfield, Dee. 14, 
15; Cleartield, DuBois, Dec. 15, 16; Chester, 
Phoenixville, Dec. 15, 16; Lycoming, Hughes- 
ville, Dee. 14,15; Venango, Clintonville, Dec, 
14, 15; Lackawanna, Dalton, Dec. 19, 20; 
Somerset, Somerset, Dec. 20,21; Bucks, Rich- 
boro, Dec. 20, 21; Juniata, East Waterford, 
Dec. 20, 21; Franklin, Greencastle, Dec. 20, 
21; Lackawanna, Moscow, Dec. 21, 22; 
Fayette, Uniontown, Dec. 22, 23; York, Red 
Lion, Dec. 26, 27; York, York, Dec. 29, 30; 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Dec. 29, 30; Bedford, 
Loysburg, Jan. 2, 3; Erie, Union City, Jan. 
2,3; Perry, Millerstown, Jan. 3, 4; Crawford, 
Spartansburg, Jan. 4, 5; Warren, Warren, 
Jan. 11, 12; Adams, Arendtsville, Jan. 9, 10; 
Luzerne, Dallas, Jan. 11, 12, Chester, Ox- 
ford, Jan. 16, 17; Tioga, Mansfield, Jan. 16, 
17; Tioga, Knoxville, Jan. 18, 19; Adams, 
York Springs, Jan. 11, 12; Venango, Coopers- 
town, Jan. 16, 17; Philadelphia, Bustleton, 
Jan. 17, 18; Chester, Atglen, Jan. 18, 19; 
Luzerne, Huntington Mills, Jan. 19, 20; 
Mifflin, Lewistown, Jan. 19, 20; Snyder, 
Freeburg, Jan. 23, 24; Dauphin, Harrisburg, 
Jan, 24, 25; Schuylkill, Hegins, Jan. 31, Feb. 
1; Wyoming, Tunkhannock, Feb. 13, 14; 
Montgomery, Norristown, Feb. 15,16; Bucks, 
Doylestown, Feb. 17, 18; Bedford, New Paris, 
Feb. 20, 21; Washington, Burgettstown, Feb. 
20, 21; Cumberland, Mechanicsburg, Feb. 
26, 27. 





INDIANA, 


St. Joseph, County, South Bend, Feb. 1, 3; 
Elkhart, County, Goshen, Feb. 3, 4; LaPorte 
County, LaPorte, Jan. 31, Feb. 1; Porter 
County, Valparaiso, Jan. 30, 31. 


The Truck Farmers’ Protest. 


Nov. 16 six members of Churchland Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, representing the 
farmers and gardeners of Norfolk County, Va., 
a before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. K. C. Murray, who was the spokes- 
man, argued with great earnestness and force 
against any reduction of existing duties upon 
potatoes and other farm and garden products. 
About 1,000,000 barrels of potatoes are raised 
annually in the Norfolk district and shipped 
to Northern markets, together with millions 
of dollars’ worth of other farm and garden 
products. Churchland Grange alone repre- 
sents property interests valued at $3,500,000. 
Mr. Murray submitted many other interesting 


figures and facts showing the wonderful: 


growth and immense value of the agricultural 
industries represented by himself and his col- 
leagnes. He said that the chief benefit de- 
rived by the farmers on the Atlantic Seaboard 
from a protective tariff was the duty on po- 
tatoes and other products of the farm and 
garden, and po removal of the duty on 
atoes would result in heavy importations 
of Nova Scotia potatoes, which come in ballast, 
paying little or no freight, and the labor in 
their production and the value of the land 
upon which they oe “y — =“ 
Inited States, the producers of pota' 
tate be placed at a disadvantage if they 
were compelled to meet this competition. 





Good News for Asthmatics. 


We observe that the — plant, found on 
river, West Africa, is now in 

oe pa a from Asthma. As before an- 

this new discovery is a tive cure 

You can make trial of the Kola 


Asthma. 
Compound free, by . a 


Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, 
Ow York, who are sending out large trial 





cases free by mail, to sufferers. 


RAIN MAKING, RAIN SAVING. 


It is Utterly Impossible for 
Man to Control the Fall- 
ing of Rain. 








OOD OF PLANTS must 
) be dissolved before it can 
2” be available for use. No 
matter how large the quanti- 
ties of the elements needed 
by plants the soil may contain, if there is 
not a sufficient supply of water to furnish 
these elements in solution the land will 
be destitute of vegetation. Consequently 
rainless regions are not adapted to farm- 
ing or stock raising. Even in regions in 
whjch the-annual rainfall is fairly large 
but is very unevenly divided, there are 
often periods of drouth, during which 
crops are badly injured, and in some 
cases are utterly destroyed. If the 
farmers in these sections could control 
the rainfall or could save for future use 
the surplus water which falls during wet 
periods, they could often avoid losses 
which, under present conditions they 
cannot escape. 

On account of the great benefits which 
control of the rainfall would bring, the 
farmers of this country have watched 
with the deepest interest the experiments 
of Government agents, firms, and indi- 
viduals with various methods for bring- 
ing rain from the sky at will. As was 
foreseen by scientists, the outcome of these 
experiments has been failure. The power 
of man to cause any quantity of rain to 
fall upon an extensive area of land is as 
weak as his ability to change the cold of 
Winter into the heat of Summer. 

Not only is it beyond the power of 
man to cause rain to fall at any time 
desired, but with the exception of cir- 
cumscribed areas, it is equally impossible 
for him to store for use in time of drouth 
the water which is not immediately re- 
quired by growing crops. And, as far as 
profit is concerned, the securing of water 
at will from rivers, lakes, or artesian 
wells, is also beyond the power of the 
great majority of farmers. For them 
rain making and, as far as large quanti- 
ties are concerned, the storage of rain are 
out of the question. ‘To quite an extent, 
however, rain saving is: within their 
power. 
which prepare the soil in a manner whieh 
will enable the plants to make the best 
possible use of the water which falls upon 
it, supplemented by those which cause 
the absorption of moisture and retard 
evaporation from the land. Some of the 
more important of these processes will be 
briefly indicated. 

Careful preparation of the soil before 

the seed is planted or sown should 
always be made. If the land is natur- 
ally wet it should be thoroughly drained, 
for strange as it seems, many fields which 
are very wet when the rainfall is abun- 
dant suffer greatly from drouth when 
there is but little rain. Under the in- 
fluence of heat certain kinds of soil, 
when deprived of most of their moisture, 
become so hard as to be almost impervi- 
ous tothe roots of plants. Thorough 
drainage prevents the land from getting 
into this condition and greatly mitigates 
the evils which undrained soils of certain 
descriptions must suffer in time of drouth. 
And whatever the natural condition of 
the soil in respect to the water supply, it 
is of great importance that it be thor- 
oughly pulverized when preparations for 
planting or sowing are made. Good 
plowing and harrowing will so loosen the 
soil as to enable the plants to readily 
push their roots through it in search of 
food and moisture, and will give the 
plants a degree of vigor which will en- 
able them to resist the evils of drouth 
much more successfully than they other- 
wise could do. Enrichment of the soil 
with sujtable manures and fertilizers will 
also greatly strengthen the plants, and in 
many cases will enable them to safely 
pass through drouths which on poor land 
would prevent the growth of paying 
crops. 
Mulching is often recommended as a 
meti:od of rain saving. It tends to pre- 
vent the escape of moisture from the 
land, and under certain circumstances 
proves very beneficial; but for obvious 
reasons it cannot be adopted on an ex- 
tensive scale. In practice it is appli- 
cable only to very limited areas. 

Keeping the soil free from weeds is an 
important means of saving, for the use 
of cultivated plants, the rain that falls 
upon the land. Many farmers appear to 
regard weeds as mischievous only by 
their use of plant food and their inter- 
ference with the work of cultivating ; but 
it is probable that in numberless cases 
they do far more injury by using water 
which is needed by the crops than they 
Go in all other ways combined. Care- 
fully conducted experiments lead to the 
belief that for every pound of dry matter 
formed by a plant in the course of its 
growth it uses not less than 300 pounds 
of water. From this it will be seen that 
in a field that is stocked with rank weeds 
an immense quantity of water that should 
be, and if the land were clean would be, 
available for the use of the crop is di- 
verted from that purpose and is utterly 
wasted. It not infreqently occurs that 
there is plenty of rain to supply the cul- 
tivated plants, but not enough for both 
the crop and the weeds with which it is 
infested. In such instances the crops are 
injured and the owner suffers an entirely 
needless loss. 

As far as hoed crops are concegned, 
another, and upon most soils a very 
efficient, means cf rain saving is found in 
frequent but shallow cultivation. Even 
in very dry times the air contains a 
good deal of moisture. During the night, 
when the temperature is much lower than 
it is during the day, a portion of this 
moisture is condensed and is deposited 
upon the surface of the land asdew. A 

deal of this, together with moisture 
from the air, which circulates through a 





mellow soil, is absorbed by the ground 


It is to be secured by processes | 


and is thus magg. gvailable for the use of 
plants, while nearly all the dew that falls 
upon a compact Boll is quickly evapo- 
rated and dodetiot benefit the cro 
Consequently, fr¢quent stirring of the 
surface soil in 4,dry time is an important 
means of securing moisture for the use of 
ts. p10 BLy 

As far as it*goes, and it goes a good 
ways, it is equivalent to rain-saving. It 
certainly utilizes considerable quantities 
of water which,*s# far as the plants are 
concerned, would»otherwise be lost. In 
order to prevent;jnjury to the plants by 
too severe root pruning, the cultivation 
should be shallow, but there is no danger 
of performing it too often. It is par 
ticularly important to attend to it im- 
mediately after a rain, as the falling of 
water will cause the formation of a crust 
upon the surface of the land which will 
prevent the free circulation of air and 
reduce the absorption of moisture, both 
of which are necessary to the perfect 
utilization of the rainfall. 

As in other lines of effort, preventive 
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measures yield far more satisfactory re-, 


sults in contending with drouth than do 
efforts to remove the evil after it has 
been established. Cultivation should be 
commenced before the crops actually 
suffer from want of sufficient moisture, 
and should be performed at intervals 
varying in length with the severity of 
the drouth. It will not accomplish any- 
thing in the line of rain-making, but it 
will, if properly directed, to a certain ex- 
tent answer the same purpose by saving 
for the use of crops the rain which falls 
upon the land.—E.tior, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. _ 


A Subscriber who Would Like to Gain 
a Better Idea on Good Roads. 





AVING READ quite an 
extensive article on the 
eighth page of the lst of 
October paper, entitled, 
“Road Making,” I wish 

to ask a few questions for the purpose’ of 

gaining some knowledge on the subject. 

I do not wish to be understood as criti- 

cizing the ideas and statements of the 

writer, but for my life I cannot see what 
he means by his article. 

I, however, understand him to say that 
if we want to improve the condition of 
our roads that we should stop working 
them. Now, let me ask what to do now 
if we stop? 

He also gives us farmers a hard 
“knock” when ‘he says “the labor done 
is worse than thrown away, for it is rare, 
indeed, for either the, overseer or the men 
under him to-have-any clear compre- 
hension of what is needed.” Please let 
me ask again if the farmers who have 
hauled their crops to market over the 
roads, and have traveled over them from 
childhood up to, the age of 50 and 60 
years, and have had experience in work- 
ing the roads all their lives, I ask if 
they are not quite as likely to know what 
is needed as the one who composed the 
article to which I allude. 

In the last paragraph of his article he 
says: “But it is within the means of 
every neighborhood in the United States 
to materially improve their roads at 
once, and it can be done in three or four 
or five years without spending one penny 
more than is now spent in the hurtful 
methods mentioned.” 

That seems to me very unreasonable ; 
but as I am one of those very ignorant 
farmers who do ‘not “have any clear 
comprehension of, what is needed,” I 
suppose I am excusable for being so short- 
sighted as not to see how that can be 
done. But if the writer is blest with 
some kind of a supernatural knowledge 
on road making, will he be so kind 
as to fully explain his methods to us 
poor, ignorant, almost God-forsaken 
farmers in the next issue of Taz AmerI- 
CAN FARMER, so that we may do some- 
thing on the roads that is worth doing. 

If the writer has any theory by which 
we can make within five years time a 
road that will need none of the work 
like we do on them without increasing 
the present cost, for the sake of our ignor- 
ance let us have it, and have it quick. 
We are unlucky in another thing—we 
are not so blest as to be able to regard 
working out our tax as a kind of “ holi- 
day outing, a picnic frolic, and a means 
of getting rid of so much tax.” No, but 
it is a job that we indolent, ignorant 
farmers very much dread, for in our esti- 
mation the overseer and all together have 
some idea of what is needed, and we go 
at it and do it and find it no easy job.— 
Farmer Trrxte, Eagle, Neb. 
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Efforts to domesticate the quail have 
been persisted in by many people, but 
generally with indifferent results. Rob- 
ert Jenkins, of Richmond, Ind., how- 
ever, claims to have recently tamed a 
brood of quail, who live on his premises, 
showing no indication that they prefer 
the woods and fields. 
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Anzmia 
is depleted blood. The blood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 
lack color. |The whole sys~ 
tem lacks the nourishment 


" Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-~liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. Y. All druggiste, 





BROOKSIDE FARM PAPERS. 


A Variety of Farm Products 
Discussed—Thoroughness 
in Tillage, 








CTING on the belief that 
what is worth doing-is worth 
doing right, we prepared 
our wheat ground with great 
care. We followed the 

plow closely with the harrow and roller, 
80 as to prevent any loss of moisture, 
which is important in adry season. In- 
cluding the drilling, it was worked 11 | 
times, and it was about as fine and com- 

ct as it was possible to get it, making 
just such a seed bed as wheat delights in. 
We used the roller five times, including 
once after it was sown. For several 
years we have rolled a part of a field as 
an experiment, and always found it bene- 
ficial. In the future we shall always roll 
it after the drill in a dry season. Ina 
wet season it is not so necessary. I con- 
sider a good land roller an indispensable 
implement, and one that every farmer 
should have. It is much superior toa 
brat or any other implement for pulveriz- 
ing and compacting the soil. Any farmer 
of ordinary ingenuity can easily make 
one during the leisure hours in the 
Winter at a cost of about $5 besides his 
work, and it will be worth from $10 to 
$25 to him every year, depending on the 
size of his farm, if he uses jt as he should. 
We use it in the Spring to roll our mow- 
ing land, and in the preparation of the 
oats and corn ground. I will give full 
directions for making one sometime be- 
fore next Winter. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS. 


We commenced sowing wheat Sept. 11, 
and finished (though not sowing con- 
tinuously) the 18th. We sowed about 
five acres_as late as Oct. 1, and got it in 
proper shape. It is a strip of low, black 
ground that remained wet too long to put 
in oats last Spring. It is very rich, and 
can be sowed considerable later than 
most other soils, and still get strong 
enough to stand the Winter. 

We planted part it too late for fodder 
corn for soiling the last week in June, 
and it proved a valuable addition to our 
short pastures. The balance laid idle all 
Summer. We meant to follow it immedi- 
ately after harvest, but the continued 
drouth made it almost impossible. I am 
very anxious to get it seeded to grass, 
with the remainder of the field, which is 
seeded to wheat and timothy, and will 
be seeded to clover in the Spring, accord- 
ing to our usual custom. Rye can be 
sown a month later than wheat, on rich 
soil, and yet do well. 

On the greater part of our ground, 16 
acres, we used different kinds of fertil- 
izers, at the rate of 150 pounds per acre. 
We used a pure phosphate, phosphate 
and bone, half and half, and pure raw- 
bone, with the intention of determining 
which is the most valuable to our soil, 
and it can be decided by actual test bet- 
ter than any other way. 

The soil is a sandy loam, principally 
with a few clay-spots. The field was in 
wheat last year, and made a fair crop, 
averaging about 22 bushels per acre, 
with but one light application of manure 
in the last five years. It issaid to be the 
thinnest field on the farm. The entire 
farm was very much exhausted, having 
been used as a tenant farm for over 20 

ears previous to our purchase of it in 
March, 1888. We have never used com- 
mercial fertilizers on Brookside farm un- 
til now, and the results will be watched 
with interest, and the results reported in 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The state in which the last tenant left 
the farm can best be judged by the 
yield of wheat in 1888. There were 28 
acres in wheat, and the tenant thrashed 
361 bushels, and that of an inferior 
quality. The following year we thrashed 
560 bushels, and the next year 760 
bushels, The acreage did not exceed 30 
either year. The increase was more due 
to better tillage than any other cause, for 
we believed then, as we do now, that it is 
the extra cultivation that pays the extra 
profit. 

A WORD ABOUT FRUIT. 


Five years ago, when we purchased 
Brookside farm, the fruit trees outside of 
apples did not number over a dozen, and 
not a single grape on the premises. True, 
there was a thicket of Morella cherries 
in a corner of the garden, grown up hap- 
hazard, just as nature permitted. We 
dug them up carefully, culled them 
closely, and planted only the best. With 
those and other varieties, we have now 
nearly 30 cherry trees coming into bear- 
ing. Our plums and peaches number 
about the same of each, with about a 
dozen pears and 90 grapes, the majority 
planted last Spring. ‘The peaches are 
principally seedlings and homegrown. 
In canning, we selected the best of 
different varieties, planted the pits in 
rows in the garden in the Fall. The 
following Spring they came up and were 
cultivated a year where they stood and 
afterward replanted. 

Trees raised in this way are much 
more hardy and surer bearers than the 
most of the high priced nursery stock is 
apt to be, and besides you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have not 
been humbugged by any smooth tongued 
tree agent. Deception is so easily prac- 
tieed in the nursery business that it is 
very trying to the average agent to be 
strictly honest. Peaches come into bear- 
ing very early. I picked fruit this year 
from trees that grew in four years from 
the pit. Farmers make a great mistake 
when they do not plant more fruit trees 
than the most furms now contain. ‘There 
is no reason why farmers should not 
subsist largely upon fruits, fresh or 
canned, the greater part of the year. 
Our aim has been to plant early, medium, 
and late of all varieties, so as to have a 
succession of fruits the greater part of 
the season.—O. J. Vive, Ohio. 





COLOSSAL RESOURCES. 


The Youcalla Region of Oregon—A 
Section Destined by Nature 
for the Agriculturist. 






MENHE location of Youcalla is 
phenomenal, and the un- 
Ny developed tributary re 

y sources are simply an ag- 
gregation colossal and unapproachable. 
The altitude of Youcalla is 500 feet 
above sea level, 35 miles from tidewater 
on the west, and permits an ocean breeze, 
pure and sweet, to waft its purifying 
effects over the entire country. It is 
above the line of early and late frosts, 
and above the fogs that so often cover 
the lowlands. Situated in a beautiful 
rich valley, stretching out north and 
south in broad relief, we see on the 
east and west the lovely foothills—slopes 
of rich soil so much desired for splendid 
orchards and superb homes, Indeed, 
this is a location destined by nature to 
draw to itself the culture, taste, wealth 
and enterprise that seek expression in the 
form of beautiful homes and grand 
orchards, For this purpose it is ideal. 
A few miles south of Youcalla the 
Umpqua River is found making its way 
to the ocean, a distance of about 60 miles, 
where a splendid ocean harbor offers this 
great inland empire cheap _transpor- 
tation to the great markets of the world. 
. Along the Umpqua River there are 
many thousand acres of Government and 
railroad land, rich soil and magnificient 
timber, offering homes of comfort and 
plenty to an industrious and enterprising 
people, and about 40 miles east is the 
great Bohemia Gold Mine. Here, at no 
distant day, we shall find a railroad of 
about 50 miles, opening up a great in- 
land empire which in the superb grand- 
eur of its fairly bewildering richness, in 
all the resources that make the people 
rich and happy,. has no equal on the 
Pacific Coast. What a glorious future, 
and yet how few have the faintest con- 
ception of its unapproachable magnitude ; 
but to the writer these things appear in 
all the brilliancy of their grandeur and 
magnificence. With this grand picture, 
true to life, we have not given half of 
the wonderful array of possibilities of 
this great inland empire. There can be 
found many townships of fine timber 
land, affording grand opportunities for 
capital and enterprise. 

North we find Elk Creek, running to 
the ocean, furnishing the best water power 
in the world, almost sufficient to propel 
the great industries of a continent, in- 
viting capital to invest in paper mills, 
woolen mills, saw milla, furniture manu- 
factories, and enterprises of all kinds that 
will disburse annually many millions of 
dollars to operatives in factories and the 
producers of the necessary staples of life. 
This will give the reader a glimpse of 
the future of the great inland empire, 
which nature has with prolific and unap- 
proachable generosity created to build 
up, maintain, and constitute through the 
irresistable laws which control the com- 
merce of the world—the future great- 
ness of Youcalla as a railway city of 
great wealth and importance. Youcalla 
possesses possibilities and opportunities 
in a geograpical location that simply 
commands beyond a possibility of compe- 
tition not only the resources given by the 
writer, but a great deal more that will go 
to swell the great tidal wave of her future 
prosperity. 

The city is situated on the Oregon & 
California Railroad, 166 miles south of 
Portland, in Douglass County. A little 
over one year old, she now has a popu- 
lation of over 400, a splendid location 
for a newspaper, flour mill, boot and shoe 
store, harness shop, and a good location 
for first-class hotel. We raise all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables without irrigation, 
have no cyclones, no blizzards, or thunder 
storms, and no malaria. I invite all who 
are tired of living in blizzard stricken 
regions to come and see this country, be- 
lieving if you do you will agree with me 
that this is the Italy of America, with 
green grass all Winter—W. BrumMett, 
Youcalla, Oreg. 





A Letter Prom Oregon. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Stock 
of all kinds look very well. Although 
this has been an “ off year” for wheat, 
the yield has been very good, ranging 
from about 16 bushels to 45 bushels per 
acre. Oats did fairly well, but the yield 
could have been better in some cases 
without stretching the usual general 
average. 

The fruit crop will be good, although 
the rain caused a great many of the 
prunes to burst, and a few peaches rot- 


peaches were shipped from here recently, 
all of fine quality and large size. Fruit 
drying has commenced, and there will be 
about 20 carloads of dried prunes ship- 
ped from here this season. 

Considerable Fall grain will be sown 
this season, some Summer fallow having 
already been put in. 

The farmers of this portion of south- 
ern Oregon do not feel the financial de- 
pression as much as some other parts of 
the State, from the reason that diversi- 
fied farming is engaged in to a larger ex- 
tent. 

Winter does not commence here until 
about the 25th of Dee. 

Wheat is selling for about 50 cents 
per bushel, and flour at $3.60 per bar- 
rel. 





a- 
Hood’s**" Cures 
Qe" aie & My“ grand daughter, 
Z of : Grace E. Nash, of 
Boston, while visiting at 
was | our house three years 

Be) ago, fellfromahay mow 

Bre end struck on her head. 
= fey She was taken im~- 
a mediately to the city 
> hospital, Boston. The 
skull was badly crushed. 
Blood poisoning set in and the child failed to 
rally. I gave her Hood's Sarsaparilla. Ina short 
time she had completely recovered.” Mrs. 
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SopAIA RANDALL, South Acton, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliougness. 


ted under the trees. Several carloads of | P 
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CURE TONE 
MANY UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN ANO 
ALL RESTORE 
OTHER Lost 
REMEDIES VviGoR. 
FAIL. TRY 
Ce — ONE. 
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A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 
Is generated in a battery on the Belt, and can te 
applied to any part ofthe body. The current es® 
be made mild or strong as the case may req 
and is absolutely under control of the wearer 
all times, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information regarding the oure 
of Acute, Chronic, and Nervous Diseases, 8 
Testimonials with portraits of people who ba 
been cured, Price Lists and Cute of Belts 
Appliances, and how to order, published in Eng 
lish, German, Swedish, and Norwegian Laaguaee 
This Catalogue will be mailed to any address om 
receipt of six cents postage. 


THE OWEN 
Electrie Belt and Appliance Co. 


Matin Office and Only Factory, 


THE GWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING. 


201-211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 
When visiting the World’s Fair do not fail to seg 
Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in the Electricity Building, 
Section U, Space 1. 


When writing mention this paper. 








The rainy weather broke up the south- 
ern Oregon district fair when about twe- 
thirds through.—W. T. Foaie, Oregon. 


CORN IN GERMANY. 


Our Cereal Will be Used as Food for 
Horses in the Empire. 


The recent advices communicates 
through the Department of State from 
our Consular force in Germany to the 
effect that directions have been given by 
the military authorities in that country 
to utilize Indian corn as part of the 
rations for army horses will lend interest 
to the following extract translated from 
the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche 
Presse. With the present high price of 
all kinds of fodder on the continent 
Europe the action of the authorities wi 
no doubt greatly enlarge the use of cornt 
“Indian corn may be fed without injury 
to the health of the horse, and may be 
substituted for oats, provided the corn fs 
of good quality. But as not all horses, 
especially the old ones, are able to munch 
and masticate hard corn and to digest it 
thoroughly, it is necessary that it should 
be kibbled (rough ground) before being 
fed. The great quantity of farinaceous 
matter in corn permits the addition ef 
other material, which, though alone net 
fit for horse feed, is cheaper, and by be 
ing mixed with crushed corn will make 
proper and good feed. This has been 
done for years whenever the high price 
of oats and the need of substituting for 
them other material made it desirable, 
A mixture may be prepared by using 
crushed oats, crushed grain, malt dust, 
bran, ete. At the present high price 
oats are little used, and a mixture for 
work horses is prepared of 50 per cent. 
crushed corn, 15 to 20 per cent. crushed 
beans, 10 to 15 per cent. bran, 10 to 20 
per cent. malt dust. The daily ration 
varies from 10 to 15 pounds of this mix- 
ture, according to the work required, and 
7 to 8 pounds of lucerne hay. The sev- 
eral parts are well mixed with chopped 
straw and wheat chaff, and a little moist 
ened. To purchase corn already crushed 
is not advisable, because a second or third 
grade quality of grain may have been 
used.” 

Another opinion is as follows: “There 
is no objection to discarding oats as horse 
feed, in part or entirely, and to substi- 
tute corn therefor; but it should not be 
done pound for pound or measure for 
measure, and other substances must be 
added and mixed with it, for the reasom 
that oats contain more nitrogenous matter, 
wood fiber, and ashes, but less raw fat 
and less extract matter free of nitrogem 
than corn; for instance, 72.52 kilograms 
(159.88 pounds) of corn, 17.70 kilo 
grams (39.02 pounds) of beans, and 7.80 
kilograms (17.2 pounds) of chopped 
straw contain about the same quantity of 
nutriment as 100 kilograms (220 46 
pounds) of oats. Other mixtures whose 
nutritive value equals that of 100 kilo- 
grams (220.46 pounds) of oats are: 70 
kilograms (154.32 pounds of corn, 4.5 
kilograms (9.92 pounds) of ground meat, 
and 5 kilograms (11.02 pounds) of 
chopped straw; or 50 kilograms (110.28 
ounds) of corn, 25 kilograms (55.12 
pounds) of palm cake, and 2.5 kilograms 
(5.51 pounds) of sesame cake. The first 
mixture is especially recommended for 
such times when oats are high. The 
corn should not be fed whole, however; 
its hardness very soon tires the masti- 
catory muscles, so that the horse will 
refuse it. On the other hand, it must 
not be crushed too fine, because most of 
the meal will then be deposited and re- 
main at the bottom of the manger, and 
in that state the horse will also refuse it, 
The best way is to crush it coarsely. 

If oats are fed in addition they ought 
to be whole; beans should be crushed, 
and plenty of chopped straw should 
never be wanting. A dry mixture of 
oats, crushed corn, and chopped straw is 
liked and well digested. ‘The transition 
from oats to corn should not be sudden, 
but gradual, especially if a total substi- 
tution of corn for oatsisintended. Very 
acceptable is a slight addition of salt im 
the beginning of this transition period.” 











sopethadieet 

Paynter Frame, a farmer of Suesex 
County, Delaware, has shipped to Presi- 
dent Cleveland a watermelon weighing 
72 pounds and measuring 48 inches one 
way round and 60 inches the other. It 
is in Mr. Frame’s region that watermel- 
ons are varnished and kept to grace the 
Christmas dinner table. It is here, —- : 
that the pulp of the watermelon is boil 
and preserved in sugar as a Winter deli- 
cacy. 
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h humble be thy lot in life, 

fame withold her laurel crown, 

Think not thy toil ignoble strife; 
Let not thy spirit be cast down. 


Thou 
A 


For even in thy low degree, 
—_ welcome praise be never won, 
It counts for honor unto thee 
If what thou docst be well done, 
ga Alice Rockwell Thorne in Ladies’ Home Journal, 


LLEN TERRY, the popular actress, 
when asked how she preserved her 
youth, said by a busy life that crowded 
out the little worries. She sleepsin a 
cold room, lives in cool rooms, eats plain 
food, rare beef, mutton, and toast, She 
drinks tea many times a day, and avoids 
chilling her stomach by drinking cold 
water. She says she is far too busy to 
have time to think about the styles or 
fashion. 
* 


>> - 

RS. MARY G. BRYAN, who has 
probably the largest salary of = 

literary women in’ America, thoug 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is said 
to have made a larger fortune, receives 
$10,000 a year from the publisher of a 
New York periodical in return for writ- 
ing two serials a year and a short story 
each month, as well as answers to corre- 
ndents. She is a Florida woman, the 
ughter of Maj. John Edwards, of Tal- 
lahassee, and was married at the early 
age of 15 to Mr. John Bryan, of Louis- 
iana, where she did her first journalistic 
work on a little paper just after the war. 





A Florentine Philosopher. 

Paclo Mantegazza, in giving his 
opinions of women in a German paper, 
does not express himself upon the Ameri- 
can woman. 

He gives the palm for beauty to the 
Spanish women, thereby showing keen 
discrimination and excellent taste. His 
praise is not, however, wholly unmixed. 
“The Spanish woman,” he says, “ is be- 
witchingly beautiful. She has small 
hands and feet, and large eyes like the 
open windows of a sunburnt marble 
palace. A figure full of grace and life, 
and long, wavy, dark hair. She is very 
religious, very ignorant, very jealous, 
sensitive, idle, and proud.” 

The English woman, he thinks, is 
beauty itself. “Her heir is like gold. 
She has heavenly eyes, a peach-like com- 
plexion, a delicately formed nose, and 
good teeth. She is reserved, a little hy- 
pochondriacal, very active, and goed 
a slave to etiquet.” But the Frenc 
woman is “a cat and serpent, a palm and 
a violet, and even when she is not pretty 
she ischarming. She is amiable, a dread- 
ful coquet, and generally false.” 

The women of Germany are not grace- 
ful as a race, but are strong and with- 
stand the ravages of time. They are 
“ blonde, blue-eyed, with white skins, and 
are more suited to play the part of wives 
than lovers. They are ngive, good- 
natured, and industrious, and make 
splendid housekeepers and mothers, 

ey are, on the whole, the best edu- 
cated women in Europe.” 

The Ruasian woman is an Oriental 
type which has been prematurely trans- 
planted to Europe. “In her is combined 
the extraordinary charms of a savage 
and a highly civilized woman.” 

The Italian woman is fond of art, senti- 
mental and modest, but is generally ig- 
norant, and is often false. Two im- 
portant points in forming the character 
of the women of different Nations are, ac- 
cording to Mantegazza, the religion and 
the amount of freedom they enjoy. The 
greater the freedom allowed the more 
virtue. This last will please Ameri- 
cans. 
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FASHION’S. FANGIES. 


What the Little Folks Wear. 
The most striking features in chil- 








-~~-dren’s styles this season is the closeness 


with which they follow the styles of 
their elders. The little girls wear berthas 
and bretelles, epaulets, and revers, puffs 
and ruches, with the same lavishness as 
their mammas, 

Until boys are advanced to the dig- 
nity of trousers they wear kilted skirts, 
generally of plaid, muslin blouses, frilled 
with lace, and little velvet jackets. 
Sometimes a bright woolen jacket is 
substituted. 


Smocking is also a favorite form of 
A dress of 


trimming children’s frocks. 

fawn colored fayette has a smocked yoke, 

cuffs, and belts, the stitches caught with 

gold colored thread, while a little red 
k is smocked with black. 


All the children’s coats are full in the 
Most of them are 
double-breasted. Smooth finished cloth 
takes precedence over rough, and the 
orightest shades of brown, blue, and 
green over the darker. Furs and braids 
are the preferred trimmings, ard shoulder 


skirts this Winter. 


sapes accompany almost every coat. 


Cheviots and tweeds are as much 
- worn by little girls as by their mothers. 
rettiest gowns made this 
rownish cheviot, the full- 
skirt fastened to the bodice by a cording 


One of the 
season is of 


c + 


fe 
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of brown velvet, and broad brown vel- 
vet revers. The sleeves are puffed to 
the elbows, where they end in brown 
velvet cuffa. 

Simple little gowns of colored cash- 
mere to be worn with white muslin 
guimpes and sleeves are favorites, Some- 
times these hang full from a plain or 
embroidered yoke band, and ‘sometimes 
i they have slightly fitted -bodices, with 
tucks and feathered stitching attached 
to the full skirts. The skirts are gen- 
erally untrimmed, except for a row of 
feather stitching in silk above the hem. 


The babies, of course, wear white 
muslin slips, The trimming.most popu- 
lar is fine drawn work, Hemstitching 
and tucks are also favorites in this de- 
partment. Babies’ cloaks are of soft 
white cashmere or white bengaline, 
trimmed with white lambs’ wool. The 
most a cag cloak consists of the usual 
long, loose sacque, coming quite to the 
bottom of the dress, with three or more 
capes of various lengths above. The 
hoods for babies are white quilted silk, 
with a band of white lamb’s wool close 
to the face. 


Until girls are about four years old 
they wear white and pale colors, with 
bengaline cloaks and bonnets. After 
that age their wardrobe admits of more 
variety. They have woolen frocks of 
all Golors, woolen cloaks and felt hats. 
All their dresses, however, are made in 
one piece until they are 16, when they 
are promoted to the dignity of separate 
skirts and bodices, Until they are 
eight or nine years old their frocks hang 
simply from a yoke. Between nine and 
16 their bodices and skirt picces are 
sewed together at the waist line, with 
either a cord, piping, or narrow girdle 
to conceal the joining. 

HATS FOR CHILDREN. 


A beautiful hat for a child is of white 
stiff felt. It has a round crown and 
rather a wide, straight brim, neither 
caught up anywhere nor convoluted. 
The principal trimming is the head and 
brush of a white fox. The brush is long 
enough to encircle the crown, and is 
touched with black. How faithfully it 
accords with nature in its make-up is 
immaterial, since as a trimming it is 
very effective. A fewblack velvet loops 
and a jet pin assist the fox head, which 
is quite large, in ornamenting the front. 
‘ith this hat is worn a full-length 
coat of black velvet, bordered with white 
fox. There is a collaret of the fox, and 
a muff suspended by a heavy cord of jet 
beadwork. 
Nothing can be prettier for the 
children than the styles of to-day. Every 
new costly fabric, expensive trimming, 
all fancies and fads of their mammas are 
adapted to them also, 

HOUSE JACKET. 
Something for a fancy waist to wear 
in place of a heavy basque is always in 
demand, and never more so than at 
resent. 

The cut shows one of silk trimmed in 

black lace. To suit the figure it may be 
made a round waist slightly pointed 
back and front, or it may be made full 
and fitted down. 
If it is belted down, it is quite as be- 
coming to a very slight figure to have 
~ waist extend four inches below the 
belt. 





yoke are made of short lengths. 


served. 

have a shirred roset at the fastening. 

becoming to the wearer. 

is pretty by lamp light. 
Dressmaking Classes. 





organized again in New York City. 





’ This style is one quite readily made 
from small pieces, as the sleeves and 


The yoke is alike back and front, and 
the same general curved outline pre- 


Should a belt be used it is pretty to 


Almost any color may be used that is 
Especial care 
should be used to select something that 


Just now, when people are beginning 
to come back to town to take up their 
city pleasures, it is interesting to know of 
the classes forming for the improvement 
of our young girls. Among those worthy 
of attention are the classes in dressmak- 
ing and fine sewing which are being 


sr Pang a do so with the view of 
ing use of the knowledge for them- 
selves or as a profession, but are also 
those who take them as part of a prac- 
tical education. The instruction is of 
the best, and in the dressmaking class 
each pupil makes a dress during the 12 
lessons, under the supervision of the 
teacher. This department has been a 
great success in past, and in these 
days, when old-fashioned accomplish- 
ments are coming in vogue, it seems 
quite worth while to see what one can do 
in this direction. 
In the classes in fine sewing pupils will 
be taught to cut and make baby dresses, 


little wrappers, and all kinds of dainty 
‘work, 












(Contributions  solicked 
from all réaders.—Ep,] 


A MODEL LAUNDRY BAG. 
Some ingenious person has watched a 
og peddler to some purpose. Take, 
or instance, pretty blue and white ging- 
ham. Take two yards and divide it into 


two equal pieces, Lap the selvages and 
stitch flatly on the machine. Hem the 
ends and leave the selvages at the edge 


if you wish. Take four pieces of “ 
six inches long and make into loops for 
the corners, and the bag is com feted, 
It is not easily torn, you can readily find 
what is in it, and you may manipulate it 
with one hand. 





In making up your laundry list the 
contents are seen at a glance as soon as 
the bag is taken from its peg. It is 
easily laundered and serves as a cover to 
and from the laundry, 


PHOTOGRAPH CASE, 


What shall be done with the photo- 
graphs which are yearly on the increase? 
There have heen albums and photo- 
graph frames and bags, both small and 
great, in which to deposit them, and still 
they accumulate. 

A pretty idea for a photograph case 
is to take a piece of cardboard of any 
size desired and cover plainly with pink 
silk. Cover another piece, slightly 
smaller, as in drawing, joining this to 
the first, and still another piece, slightly 
smaller than the second. Embroider 
delicate maidenhair ferns in natural 
shades in corner four, tacking this to the 
third piece of covered board. Or this 
corner may be made of white or ecru 
leather. Fasten the outside edges to- 
gether, leaving spaces between each card 
for the photograph, and finish the case 
with a bow of pale green ribbon to 
match the ferns, 





For amateur a ge gs another 
suggestion is to make an album of water 
color paper, in which the unmounted 
“snapshots” are to be pasted and each 
photograph outlined with splasnes of 
gilt. The outside of the album is of 
heavy pasteboard covered with linen, 
and decorated with lettering suggestive 
of contents. This classifies the photo- 
graphs and gives one’s friends the pleas- 
ure of a camera’s sketchbook. 
CHRISTMAS HINTS. 


Epitok FARMHOUSE: Let me tell the 
readers of this paper of a few Christmas 
presents which I have made. 

A novel pincushion is made by cutting a 
maple leaf from cardboard. Glue thin layers of 
batting on both sides, then cover with dark 
green velvet; battonhole. Stitch the edges 
with a lighter shade of green silk, work the 
veins with the same, and hang with silk cord 
and tassel. The pins are stuck around the 
outer edge, leaving only the heads to show., 

A penholder is made of an old horseshoe in 
which the nails have remained, gild the whole, 
fasten a support to the back by means ofa 
wire. Take a little china doll, dress with a 
silk dress and a number of flannel skirts to 
serve as penwipers, and fasten to the top of 
your horseshoe, The nails serve to hold pen 
and pencil. 

Take blotting paper, cut in squares, round- 
ing the edges. Cuta piece of celluloid the same 
shape, paint a spray of flowers on this; punch 
holes through the top and run a narrow ribbon 
through these and the blotting papers. 
Fasten and tie in a pretty bow. 

A shaving tablet for gentlemen is made by 
taking two pieces of celluloid, 6x4 inches, 
scallop the edges, cut about a dozen tissue 
papers the same size, lay between the sheets 
of celluloid, punch holes through the top for a 
ribbon to run through, by means of which it 
can be hung up; paint a spray of flowers on 
the front sile with a small memento, as 
‘with best wishes,’’ etc. ~ 

For a needle hook, take six pieces of flan- 
nel 4x 4 inches and two: pieces of plush 4} x 
4} inches. Line the plush with satin, turn 
the edges of both the velvet and satin over 
and buttonhole stitch around the edge. THis 
serves as a cover. Fold the flannel like a . 
put the velvet on the outside, and fasten to- 
gether at the back. If a spray of flowers aiid 
the initials of the recipient are worked on the 
velvet before it is fastened to the satin, it will 
look nicer. 

A dainty calendar. Take a piece of card- 
board 6x8 inches cover one side with plush 
the other with creton. Take a small calen- 
dar — can be made by cutting the 
months from the cover of an’ almanac and 
sown together), fasten it. To the middle of 
your plush a support for the back and a bow 
of ribbon for one of the upper corners com- 
pletes the calendar, 





The pupils taking these lessons are not 


wae tene completed a nice Pare nd 


—- 


toilet bottles and a eave. For the 
toilet bettles 1 took, round ——, 
just the size of ordinary, toilet bottles. 

covered them with red ¥vatiacand made a lace 
frill for the top. I lgip corks and fast- 
ened seashells to the I did not have 
any glass stoppers, For’ jewelry box I 
used a collar box ; covered “it with satin to 


match the bottles ; madé&jpincushion for the 
top; which I covered jyith qed velvet. The 
cover was fastened to .the, box with narrow 
ribbons, the inside lined With folds of white 
satin, and a lace frill! thé’ same as on the 
toilet bottles, was sewed te the cover. 

I would tell of move, things, but I have 
taken too much room, alpegdy. Only a few 
words ip regard to the poor at Christmas 
time. 8 

There are plenty who think themselves too 
poor to e anything, who could yet glad- 
den the hearts of many with trifles scarcely 
noticed by them. Save up all your on 
that have bright} and reading in them 
and distribute them to poor children and im- 
valids who cannot afford to subscribe for 


papers. 

There are many children who cannot attend 
school for the want of books, their parents 
being too poor to buy them; or, as is often 
the case, do no not care whether their chil- 
dren get any education or not. If, there- 
fore, you have any school books which your 
children do not need any more, give them to 
such as you know can use them. Plant it 
also in your children “ That giving and get- 
ting together be found.’’ By letting them 
give some of their plentiful share to some poor 
girl or boy who did not. get any present on 
Christmas urge them to do so, and let them 
take it to the poor themselves, so that they 
can see what pleasure is found in giving. 
Wishing you all a Merry Christmas—MARyY 
THRESIE. 


La 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


ante broad WOMAN.—For the present, we have 
broad 





offer to make to all readers of The 

rmhouse Department: We will give a fu ra 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER 
to each friend who will send one- column of 
available matter within t year, bacription 
may be a new one, or tt may be an extension uf one 


alveady in our book 
‘ONDITIONS.—But note thie: We shalt 


three testa ta every article, via.: Is it Pee 

la tt fresh and bright? Ta ia reallptnteresting to 
woren? Let tutending contributors apply these 
testa Lefore sending their matter, In ronge of topte 
these may cover everything of ntereat to 
women. Indifferent, prom, or stale matter ta not 
wanted, We want fo hear from our cleverest 
women, with facta, fancies, and experiences all 
their own; about r housework, fancy work, or 
tng fratene and education of thetr bole and yirts, 
he contribution may he upon one stor com- 


peed of short hs on a variety of topica, 
an Nad! vinee bewordtich on one side 0, th aper 
uy. th department 


only. All communteat for this 
must be addressed to the Farmhouse Department, 
care x + AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 


Employment for Women. 


EpiTor FARMHOUvsE: Not long since I read 
@ piteons appeal, written by a widow, who 
had been left with three children to —_ 
Her request was that someone would tell her 
how to make a living for herself and little 
ones, There are thousands of ladies all over 
our land who are trying to solve that problem, 
They have not enough education to teach 
school nor enough money to start a store. 


They must take care af t little ones, and 
cannot go away from: to work, Many 
writers have advised them t@ raise poultry or 


small fruit for market, but this would require 
a small capital to begin with, and their homes 
may be so situated that either would be im- 
possible. ‘ 

There is one business that I have never 
seen mentioned in all the=printed advice to 
women, and that is the one‘@f renovating and 
dyeing clothing. Theéwork is light; almost 
any woman will like it after she understands 
it, and it is very easy to learn, Many young 
men away from home would pay a good price 
to have their suits cleaned and pressed. A 
mixture that is effectual in cleaning all kinds 
of woolen s is made by mixing a pint of 
alcohol with half a pint ‘of ammonia; rub the 
soiled part vigorously with a sponge or woolen 
cloth. A cheaper preparation, and one used 
by < tailors and cleaners in renovating 
men’s clothing, is made as follows: 

Buy five cents worth of soap bark chips at 
the drugstore, pour a quart of boiling water 
over them, and boil gently two hours. Strain 
through cheese cloth and use it cold. Thor- 
onghly sponge the article to be cleaned, rinse 
in clear water, dry, and press. The goods, 
whether cotton, wool, or silk, will come out 
clean, unfaded, and soft as when new. 

To remove grease spotsand clean coat collars, 
I prefer benzine to anything else. Place a 
cotton or woolen cloth or a piece of blotting 
paper under the soiled part, then rub benzineon 
the spots until the grease end diit disappears. 


_| Be sure to place a cloth ander the garment 


to be a upon, otherwise a circular 
stain will remain. The cloth or paper absorbs 
the grease when the benzine drives it through. 
After the spot is removed, continue to rub 
with a dry clot until the benzine is evapo- 
rated, If there are spots of paint to be re- 
moved, saturate with turpentine, let it re- 
main three or four hours, then rub between 
the hands; it will crumble away without in- 
jury to the texture or color of the cloth. 
Missing buttons may be replaced and rents 
neatly darned. 

There are very few families that have not 
some articles, such as dresses, cloaks, shawls, 
etc., that could be used for a long while if 
their freshness and beauty were restored by 
dyeing them. The hard times instead of 
lessening the amount of work would increase 
it, for ladies will wish to economize by mak- 
ing garmentsover. During our grandmother’s 
time dyeing was a tedious process and an art 
that required a great deal of study to acquire. 
But now Diamond Dyes do the work perfectly, 
producing fast and beautiful colors, and all 
the study that is necessary is to read the di- 
rections. 

If adress is to be dyed, take it apart, as this 
will make the work of pressing easier. All 
goods should be perfectly clean. Grease, tar, 
and many other stains may be removed by 
washing in a warm suds made of soft water 
and some good soap or washing powder. This 
will thoroughly cleanse without injury to the 
fabric. Stir the goods constantly while in the 
dye to keep it from being spotted, and press 
on the wrong side. Articles that cannot well 
be taken apart can be dyed as they are, and 
if necessary to press them on the right side 
put a wet cloth over the goods before ironing. 
If the goods is silk or wool, use Diamond 
Dye for wool; if they are cotton, or cotton and 
wool mixed, use the dyes for cotton. 

The usual price for dyeing a dress is from 
$1 to $3. It will take one or two packages of 
dye (the amount varies with the weight of 
the goods and the shade desired), and not 
more than two hours will be required to do 
the work, so you can readily see that it 


pays. 

About a year ago f advised a lady to try 
this business. Her entire capital was $5, and 
she has made a good Hig oy herself and 
four children ever since. Her business has 
increased so much that she'finds it necessary 
to hire an assistant, and her work gives entire 
satisfaction, although she had no experience 
before she began.— MARY. 





A Priendly Chat. 


EpiToR FARMHOUSE: I have seen but a 
few numbers of THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
but I like it so much I thought I would like 
to be a subscriber. I am writing this while 
resting after a hard day’s work. Thisisa 
busy time in Missouri both for the farmer and 
his wife. Ihave been ‘‘ bagging grapes. 
course, you all know what that is. I put on 
about 600 bags, and I expect to have some 
very fine grapes this Fall for my trouble. 
Wish some of the city sisters could enjoy my 
lovely country home. I have lived ina 
many places in my short life, but this beats 
them all for health. I never lived on a farm 
until after my marriage; but oh, what a de- 
lightful change; I do not think I shall pine 
for city life again. 





I have one son; I am trying to raise him so 
he be an honor to God and a joy to his 


» Of 


parents. It makes my heart sick to see how 
some children are being brought up. 

I wish some of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters would let us know how they make 
their pin money. I raise turkeys for mine, 
and find it pays well. I have tried both the 
Brovze and the White Holland. After a thor- 
ough trial of both I find the White Holland 
suits me best. They are not quite as large as 
the Bronze, but they are a fine bird when 
dressed 


I would like to tell you ofan easy way to 
make a . Make some wooden ‘nitting 
needles about a yard long, take rags any color 
and fill one needle with stitches; now knit 
them off on the other needle. Keep on until 
you have your rug large enough. Much 
prettier than braided rugs. I do lots of 
fancy work, Iam now making a silk crazy 
quilt, 

I wonder how many of the busy wothen 
sew carpet rags on the machine. Just try it 
once, and you will be surprised at the amount 
of rags you cay sew in a short time. I lap 
the end and sew across. Do not cut the thread 
every time, but keep right on sewing until 
you have a lot sewed, then clip apart. 

Mothers, be sure and teach your daughters 
how to cook. When I was married, a’ I 
could do was to make pie, cake, and puddings. 
It was almost impossible for me to make a 
batch of biscuits or to cook vegetables, ‘This 
wasasore trial, I could do almost everything 
else well, but how I —— to be a good cook, 
and after many fuilures I at last succeeded.— 
A. E. Moore. 


A Voice from Kansas. 


Eprror FARMHOUSE: For over five years I 
have lived on the broad, beautiful prairie of 
western Kansas, and for most of that time we 
have been blessed with good crops and plenty 
of garden vegetables of all kinds. 

e soil here is very productive, and every- 
thing seems to grow with very little trouble 
to the farmers now. This year there was not 
enough rainfall for the growing crops. Corn 
was about one-half crop, wheat was an entire 
failure, which made work during the Summer 
he light, as there was no harvest or thrashing 
to 





one, 
A great many live in sod houses, but as the 
— improves, frame and stone houses are 
erect pastures fenced, and windmills put 
up. We have a very good building stone in 
this vicinity and it is quite plentiful, and 
beautiful houses can be built of it. 

Sod houses are quite comfortable—cool in 
Summer, as the rays of sunshine cannot pene- 
trate the thick walls, and warm in Winter; 
but a dugout is warmer than any house I ever 
lived in, It was my fortune to pass my first 
Winter in Kansas in a dugéut. The cold 
storm might sweep unbroken over the prairie, 
but within everything would be as warm and 
cosy as could be. I often look back with 
pleasure to the Winter spent in the old dug- 
out as one of the happiest of my life. 

For the first year or two our fuel was mixed 
with grassoline or buffalo chips, as that was 
cheap and economical; but now so much corn 
is shelled that the good housewife has all the 
cobs she can burn. My first experience in 
wees buffalo chips was amusing. Every 
time put one in the stove I would 
have to wash my hands, and tried to keep 
them ont of sight “so a chance visitor might 
not see them. But now I have almost for- 

tten to wash my hands or cover them up. 

uch is life on the great plains; all is not 
shadow nor is it all sunshine.—T'RIX1£, Al- 
menia, Kan. 





The Pacific Slope. | 


Epitok FARMHOUSE: Having been mar- 
ried nine years and lived on a farm all my 
life, I thought I would give your readers a 
little of my experience. 

First, a short sketch of the country in which 
I live. I have lived here 23 years. This is 
what is known as eastern Oregon, being di- 
vided from the west, or the Williamette Valley, 
by the Cascade range of mountains. 

We live 60 miles from the railroad, also 60 
milés south of the Columbia River. It is a 
very narrow, mountainous country, with very 
changeable climate—very warm (110°) in 
Summer and cold in Winter, averaging 20 to 
30° below zero. 

Next, let us begin with the staff of life, i. e., 
bread, and as I have received a number of 
compliments, I will give my way. 

I make what is called potato yeast. Take 
three large potatoes, grate, then add one 
rounded bake spoontul of salt and one and 
one-half of sugar; mix until they dissolve, then 
add boiling water, slowly stirring constantly 
until they are of a clear color and thick like 
starch. Set bytocool. When milk warm add 
a teacupful of other yeast, say, what is left 
over from the last making. Set in a warm 

lace until it gets light, which will be ahout 
alf an hour, then keep in a cvol place. 
Keep in glass or stone jars. 
en to make bread I sift flour in pan and 
use one teacuplul of yeast to two quarts of 
flour, and add two tablespoonfuls of short- 
ning (I prefer meat fryings); then add warm 
water and make a dough real stiff, knead 
well, or until it has a tough, gluey fecling. A 
little practice and your bread will be very 
light and nice. I make by guess, just 
to suit my fancy. I mix my bread 
after supper, let rise over night, in the 
morning work down, make out enough bis- 
cuit for breakfast. Let rest of dough rise, in 
hot weather, until after breakfast, then make 
in loaves. Let rise until light, then bake 
one hour in a moderate oven. In Winter I 
let rise until noon, then make into loaves or 
biscnit, as I wish. 

I hope this will prove a help to new begin- 
ners. Will give a few simple remedies: Try 
butter on baby’s head when she bumps it. 
Also try turpentine on burns, and castor oil 
on cuts.—Mrs. A. T. P. 


CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


Shadows. 


To proceed with our entertainment we 
introduce, first, the city policeman. He 
is very austere in countenance, and not 
very handsome. The principal difficulty 











in throwing this shadow is in securing 
the correct position of the middle finger 
of the right hand, which represents the 
mustache. The helmet is made by the 
left hand. 





Then there is an ox, that every farm- 
er’s child ought to know by sight. 

This shadow gives a little trouble. The 
right hand is used for the muzzle, while 
the upper part of the head and the 
horns are made by the ieft hand. 





Then, there is Polly, the chattering 
parrot, that may be represented as say- 





ing many funny things. It is a very 


simple matter to produce this shadow. 
The beak may be a little troublesome at | 
first, but is the only part that will re- 


quire a second trial. 





The pole upon which the bird is 
perched is made by stretching horizon- 
tally the index finger of the right hand. 


A Doll's Hammock. 


While Mamma is thinking and talk- 
ing so much about Christmas presents, 
there is a pair of little hands that would 
like to be useful, too. 
secrets, and here is one for her to keep 
for herself from the little girl that sits 
with her in school. 

This doll’s hammock is very useful 
and almost necessary where there is a 
large family of dolls, 

lt is made from a piece of bed tick- 
ing that Mamma had left last Spring. 
The worsteds are some red yarn that 
Grandma donated, and the silk is some 
that was in Mamma’s work basket that 
she did not care for. 
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This is the way to make it: 


half as wide as they are long. 


Lay the wool smooth and straight 


along the white stripes and fasten it 
down with slanting stitches of embroidery 
silk. 


When all the white stripes have thus 


been covered, lay the two oblongs to- 
gether, wrong side out, and stitch across 
the ends. Turn the right side out and 
stitch again, thus making a sort of hem 
or shirr wide enough to run in a piece 
of whalebone or heavy bonnet wire. 

Turn in the edges of the sides. Baste 
together smoothly. 

Then with the worsted make a fringe 
along these two double edges. ‘This is 
done by threading a needle double, and 

ulling the worsted through the ticking, 
Cusine the loops as long as you wish the 
fringe to be, say, about two inches, though 
some dolls like to have their hammock 
fringe three inches deep. 

Take another stitch—a sort of button- 
hole stitch—in the same place, to secure 
the worsted; then set a fresh stitch, as 
before, next to the first one, fastening it 
in the same way; this leaves the worsted 
in a succession of loops. 

When this has been done along both 
edges of the hammock, the loops must be 
cut. The fringe is then complete. 

In the hems run pieces of wire or 
whalebone, not as wide as the cloth, 
which is thereby left somewhat shirred 


or gathered. Fasten the ends of the 


bones stoutly to the ticking. 

Now thread red cord into a big needle 
and sew it in single all along the ends, 
one inch apart, passing the needle inside 
the “stretcher” of wire or bone. Cut it 
off at each stitch, leaving the two ends 
six or seven inches long. Gather up the 
cords of each end and tie them into a 
brass ring. 

Now the hammock is complete. A 
couple of hooks in a corner of the play- 
room will suffice to hang it on, or a cord 
fastened to each ring will enable you to 
swing your doll hammock between two 
chairs, or to a low branch of a tree in 
the Summer time. 

If you wish to have the hammock 
very, very complete, make a gay little 
pillow of silk, stuffed with cotton, and tie 
it in at one end. 





A Well-Dressed Foot. 


A great source of suffering is found in 
an illy dressed foot. It would almost 
seem that the shoe manufacturer and the 
chiropodist were in collusion. The 
French women are famed for their pretty 
feet. They bestow great care upon them, 
as well as much thought in the selection 
of shoes. They are very rational in dress- 
ing them. They do not try to wear a 
shoe that was not fitted to them, any 
more than they would a dress. Neither 
do they think one kind of a shoe is suit- 
able for all kinds of wear. For walk- 
ing they wear a low-heeled, broad-toed 
shoe that is fully a size too long for the 
foot, as a high-heeled shoe throws the 
weight on the front part*tf the foot and 
broadens it; the short shoe bends the 

at toe in and causes that most pain- 
ful of all things, a bunion, to say nothing 
of the numerous little calouses that will 
slowly but surely put in an appearance. 
Short shoes, lasted tightly over the toes, 
are also the cause of ingrowing toe nails. 

Hardly a person over 20 years of age 
who has worn shop-made shoes is free 
from some trouble or other of the feet. 
A little patient care will do much to re- 
lieve this trouble. A corn may be cured 
by brisk rubbing in vaseline morning 
and night and protecting it from the 
shoe by cutting a round hole in a heavy 
piece of chamois skin. Donot think you 





The air is full of 


Cut two 
oblong pieces of the ticking as long as 
necessary for the size of the doll and 








—— 


have given this remedy a fair tri 

you have applied the eaitien a rw 
and then forget to put on the chamois 
the third morning. Paint a bunion with 
tincture of iodine as long as 


. . : you can 
without its becoming sore, then apply 
vaseline until the skin is no longer ten. 
der, and then turn to iodine again 


Some who are extremely heroic h 
little board, made to hich hey tek 
the foot to try and draw the great toe 
back, so that the outside line of it wil] 
be straight again, 

For an in-growing nail, allow the cor. 
ner which troubles you to grow yer 
long, but keep the other part of the na’) 
paired very closely, Gently raise with 
the point of a knife the ingrowing cor- 
ner, and place under it a little cotton 
wet in vaseline. Change this cotton 
very frequently, each time putting in g 
piece a trifle larger. This treatment 
tends to widen out the groove in the 
flesh made by the nail. When the nail 
has grown as long as it is possible to al. 
low it, remove all of the cotton, pour in 
the place a drop of Jaudnum, and then 
cut out a three-cornered piece of the nail 
This will of course hurt a little, but only 
for a moment. You must use your 
Judgment as to the size of the piece to be 
removed, The line marking the edge 
of the nail from the flesh should be 
straight from the center of the nail up. 
After the operation is performed, bathe 
the toe, then wrap in a cloth till it has 
stopped bleeding, then press the flesh as 
tightly as comfortable to the nail, and 
again bind up in cotton and vaseline 
and leave on this bandage for two days 
All this should be done some day when 
you have the time to follow with a long 
rest. If gems wear all this time a 
comfortable pair of large, low-heeled 
shoes. After they have been treated a 
few weeks, give your order to a good 
shoemaker for a sensible pair of working 
shoes, with broad toes, low heels, long, 
that are tight only at the ankle and 
about the heel and over the instep, 80 
that your foot will not work up and 


down as you walk. Too many women 
neglect their feet till they become incur. 
able, and asa result the owners “bob. 
ble” the remainder of their lives. Do 
not let any shoe dealer sell you a pair 
of shoes that you are not sure will be 
comfortable. No woman can be happy 
when her feet are paining her. Men do 
not suffer as much as women, as fashion 
does not tell them to cripple around on 
the end of their tovs: then, too, men have 
a way of keeping their feet up on stools 
a great deal wiiile vesting, which does 
much to relieve the pressure upon the 
arteries of the lower limbs. 





a 


The Open Fire. 


We note with satisfaction the increas 
ing frequency with which the open fire ir 
making its appearance. If pleasure is 
to be considered there is no wiser invest- 
ment a person can make than to add a 
fireplace toa house. No month of the 
year rolls past without the need of a fire 
to dry if not heat our living rooms. 

There is nothing so conducive to pleas- 
ant conversation as a glowing fire. The 
children love it, and the men are fond 
of sitting near so as to give the necessary 


poke just in the nick of time. The game 
woman that complains that her husband 
leaves his newspapers about says that it 


makes too much dirt. When the ashes 
are swept up in the morning the fire 
may be laid for the next time, The 
children may be taught to keep the wood 
supply on hand, so that the fire may be 
built for them at night to roast nuts and 
apples; this can be easily managed if 
the matter is presented in the right light. 

Hickory is the brightest and the most 
crackling of fires, and if the children 
have beccme sufficiently interested to lay 
in a supply of fir cones, it will be pos- 
sible by adding a few of these to have a 
fragrant fire as well. 

Then let all the family, from Grandma 
down, join the circle and listen to the 
story teller. 
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For the Home Table. 
VINEGAR PIE. 


One and a half cups of sugar, rubbed 
with two heaping tablespoons flour, 
one-half nutmeg, one heaping teaspoon 
butter, one-half cup vinegar. Stir well. 
Then add boiling water to make a quart. 
Boil until it jellies, and bake with under 
crust. 

CORN STARCH CRACKERS. 

One and a half pints flour, half pint 
corn starch, half teaspoon salt, one table- 
spoon sugar, one tablespoon lard, one 
teaspoon baking powder. Sift all dry 
ingredients, and rub in lard, then add 
half pint milk, and mix into a firm 
dough. Set under a cloth for 10 minutes, 
then roll exceedingly thin, prick with a 
fork and bake, first washing them 
over with milk to glaze them. 

Graham crackers are made the same 
as corn starch crackers, substituting 
Graham flour for corn starch. Also 
corn meal crackers, 

MOCK MINCE PIE. 


One cup bread crumbs, one cup mo- 
lasses, one cup sugar, one cup vinegar, 
one cup water, half cup butter, raisins 
and spices to taste. This makes three 
pies— Mrs. K. E. 8. 

DELICIOUS ORANGE CAKRF. 

Rub thoroughly to a cream two cups 
of sugar and two-thirds of acup of but- 
ter, adding three eggs beaten separately. 
Squeeze the juice of two large oranges in- 
to a cup, adding enough water to fill it. 
Stir this into the mixture, together with 
three and-a half cups of flour, two even 
teaspoonfuls of cream-of-tartar, one of 
soda, and a little of the orange rind, 
grated. Bake in layer tins. For the 
filling, use one egg, yolk and white. 
Grate a little of the orange rind into this 
and the juice of half an orange, adding 
sugar enough to thicken.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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THE SPUR-WINGED GOOSE. 


A Crane-like Goose of Far-away Aus- 


tralia. 
~~ HIS SPECIES is related 
e 





[ 


to the serni-palmated goose, 
which is a large, striking- 
looking bird, gloasy, green- 
Le ish-black, with the 
( “> shoulders, rump, breast, 
. WN ? and abdomen pure white, 
— and its voice is said to be a 
loud whistling. 
vrewinged goose, as the name 
, provided with a strong spur, 
pid the legs are rather high and placed 
V 


—¢ — 


under the middle of the body, 
we three or four species of the 
. one of which, from eastern Africa, 
the high frontal knob, is here illus 
trated 
Dr. G. Bennett, in a letter to Mr. 
i cpeaks of it in the followin 
“The semi-palmated goose i 
| domesticated in Sydney in a 
al, having been hatched by a 
on ben. ‘This bird in its anatomy 
evidently approaches the cranes, and in 
‘«. Especially when you see it 
nping about the poultry yard, it re- 
< one of a erane more than a 
wse. The black and white plumage 
imparts to the bird a very handsome ap- 
) arance, as it walks with a stately tread 
(not with the waddling gait of the goose) 
xbout the vard of my house, like one of 
t . They are easily tamed, and 


—_w i 


“7 fF 


ie waders. 


very amicable to the other poultry, but 
iequire company in order to thrive. 
Vue tlesh, however, is coarse and not well- 
fiavored. It the southern, south- 
evstern, and ihorn Australia, but 
necms to have been driven away from the 
geithyn parts by the progress of culti- 
va At Dr. Leichardt’s time they 
‘ s and the flocks so dense 
fn th th that the natives were en- 
rbled ire numbers by spearing 
t ine,” 


Lh jess Variety, which inhabits 
the western and southern parts, Mr. F. 


ova, “is4ated as the commonest of 


t wild SESE, The fk sh of this species 
means good eating, as the flesh 

and tasteless, and the young 
bids have searcely any meat oa them. 
Sometimes they are very shy and at 


others alinost absurdly tame; asa rule, 
it requires heavy shot to killthem. They 


come out early in the morning from the 
amps and reeds to feed on grass seeds, 
are often seen on the farmers’ corn 
landa It stalked in the long grass, they 
will invariably. creep away, 
taking wing, as they run at a 


b 
and 








instead of 
good pace,|a table fowl as do many breeds more 


Eee laying breeds are the Leghorns, 
inorcas, Houdans, Hamburgs, and 
Polish, The Belgians have a breed, 
the Campines, that are said to eclipse 
anything that we possess in the line of 
layers; but as we are informed.that they 
are only a single comb variety of the 
Hamburg family, I believe their record 
has been slightly overdrawn. 





WHITE FACED BLACK SPANISH HEN. 


Of the Leghorns, it is not n 
to say anything, as all the world knows 
what they are; that as layers, the Leg- 
horn hen has not an equal. They are a 
hardy fowl, grow rapidly, and mature at 
an early age. It is not uncommon for a 
Leghorn pullet to commence laying when 
four months old, while the larger market 
breeds will require fully two or more 
months longer before sufficiently matured 
to lay. 

We forgot while enumerating the lay- 
ing breeds to mention the White Face 
Black Spanish, one of our oldest and best 
breeds, although they have of late years 
been badly injured in vitality and egg 
production by the whims ef the fancier. 
The breeding of exhibition fowls has 


much to commend it to all lovers of 


fowls, but our fanciers at times do the 
cause more harm than good. ‘he Spanish 
fowl is a case in point, it has lost popu- 
larity with the masses, and is to-day 


rarely met with except in the yards of 


the fancier. They are entirely too valu- 


able a breed to be lost to the world of 


commercial poultry breeders, and I hope 
to see them again in the ascendant. They 
lay a very large white egy, and a great 
many of them being only second to their 
cousin, the Leghorns. Being black, like 
all black fowls they dress white, and as 
it is one of America’s fads to purchase 


| only a yellow, golden-skinned fowl, they 
are not as valuable for amarket fowl as 
they otherwise would be; for aside from 


the color of the skin they make as good 





THE SPUR-WINGED GOOSE, 


the head of one a couple of hundred 
vards off 


ff examining the situation. 





and la 


thick, glossy shells,” 





The Egg Breeds. 
AMERICAN 
of all 


Epiror 
course, hens 
or | : no 


FARMER: 


pr pagate the species, 
Mave peen mater 


tt e Si! «le V ik w ot large egg production 
that it would be natural to expect them 
to b vine by this time better layers than 
oth 


bred for the production of prime, large 

car for the market. The general 

all-purprse is a legendary myth, and, like 

the ive lauded all-purpose cow, will 

rs r ° produced by man. Man, him- 
il c] 


exces | i 
it his 


4 other respects, 


the rule, and I do not know of a single 
exception to it, When you find a hen, 
pire bred, that lays a white egg you 
tay select her for a good layer. ‘The 





and by the time he is on the spot ex- 
pecting thein to rise, he sometimes sees 


If 


the shooter squats when the birds are 
fi) 'g, they will often come and have a 
lu « at him, and this curiosity costs them 
their lives, Asa rule, they are gregarious, 
but are sonietimes seen singly, and at 
Others in pairs; they breed away from 


he water in thick oracav 
the water in thick, grassy, or rushy spots, 
ya number of white eggs with 


Of 
breeds lay more 
s; that is their only way to 
But some breeds 
| and fed so long with 


give them. 


sess, there must be some 
suited to the wants of the 


with profit to their breeder. 





r breeds that have been selected and 


‘owed with reason hs he is, cannot 
u his chosen calling unless he gives 
undivided attention, and animals 
ure ho more superior to him in this than 





WHITE MINORCA HEN. 





popular here with us. 


Another good breed is the Minorcas, 


They clam England for thelr home, and 
raed gues, Spe ing being 


hardy 
ceeege me when 





popular. They are rather tender when 
young, requiring great care to rear, but 
they’re worth all the care you have to 


The Houdan is the favorite French 
breed, both for eggs and market fowls, 
but they do not appear to be exactly 
adapted to our climate, being rather 
tender with us, while in France, their 
native home, thef are hardy as anyone. 
In such a diversified climate as we pos- 
ae exactly 

oudans, and 
where they can be bred in large numbers 
They lay 
well, laying a large egg; and as a table 


oa fowl, you would have to make a long 

‘he silver egg breeds are the egg | search for a fowl that is superior to a 
br eds, all of our celebrated laying breeds | well fed and well cooked Hou 
producing eggs with a white shell. ‘This | flesh. is solid, fine grained, and of ex- 
| quisite flavor ; their extreme tenderness is 


Their 


‘all that has kept them from becoming 
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SILVER-SPANGLED HAMBURG HEN, 
to be worthy of our warmest regard. The 


er fault anyone can reasonably find 
with them is their large, beefy combs. 
It necessitates housing them more warmly 
than other breeds in cold weather to 
protect the comb from frost. A frosted 
comb ruins a fowl for exhibition, and 
until perfectly well the hen with a frosted 
comb will lay no Some escape 
this by dubbing in early Fall, but I 
don’t approve of that plan, for while it is 
undoubtedly to a frozen comb the dub- 
bing and subsequent cure entails much 
suffering upon the fowls, better provide a 
frost proof house for them. ; 

The Polish and Hamburgs are t 
layers, but their eggs are too omg 


sale, not selling well if the market is 


liberally supplied. Where one has but 
limited room and wishes eggs for home 
consumption a few Hamburg hens will 
answer your purpose well, The Polish 
is entirely too tender for the average 
poultryman, and they and the Hamburgs 
show to the best advantage when con- 
fined exclusively to the yards of the 


fancier.—TRIXIE. 





Parm Poultry Buildings. 
There are many buildings that. can be 
made suitable for keeping a flock of 
good laying hens, yet farmers sometimes 





Yar 


is “About Corn. 
Writers who believe the plant indige- 






nous to America’ to think that it 
originated in the Valley of the Amazon, 

was thence. inated throughout 
the continent, butthe Dakotas and Ojib- 


pen: did not trotible themselves with 
such scientific "trifle, It was much 
easier and also, more consistent with a 
certain mysticism inherent in the Indian 
chara ved to ‘antl "Pg logen i oe 
in a f : nd, given 
Schoolcraft, has been chenahige baiom 
reted by Lonfellow in his “ Hiawatha.” 

iawatha is represented by the poet asa 
public benefactor, who, having remarked 
that his race led a precarious existence, 
nourished by the birds and animals killed 
in the forest, the wild berries that fur- 
nished a scanty crop during a brief sea- 
son, and the fish of the lakes and rivers, 
all of which sources of supply were in- 
sufficient and uncertain, passed seven 
days and nights in prayer and fasting, 
hoping that some surer and more sub- 
stantial nutriment for his people would 
be revealed to him. The revelation 
came to him in the shape of a beautiful 
youth, clad in green and yellow and 
having his head adorned with green 
plumes and yellow hair. This youth 
was no other than Mondamin, or Maize, 
giving himself as a precious boon to the 
red man. Hiawatha wrestled with him 
several times, overthrew him and buried 
the body as Mondamin himself had di- 
rected, covering it in the earth with his 
green and yellow garments and green 
plumes, In due time there was 4 resur- 
rection of Mondamin in the form of 
loaded stalks of corn. Hiawatha 
gathered the ripened ears, stripped the 
withered husks from them, as he had 
stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
and gave a feast to the people, to whom 
he announced, in the form of an 
dinner speech, the new gift of the Great 
Spirit. 

The Puritans inherited various super- 
stitions regarding maize, from the Indians, 
among others that attributing to the 
maiden who found the red ear at the 
husking a handzome husband at no dis- 
tant date. Another of more delicate 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE.) ’ 


ment and taste be afforded when they 
contemplate building a house for the 
flock. A house that is roomy and com- 


| fortable in Winter weather should be 
| just as comfortable for Summer occu- 


pancy. They do not require so much 
shelter then asin Winter ; very often they 
prefer to roost outside on trees or fences 
where freedom from bad odor, often found 
in poultry buildings, is avoided, and they 
are none the worse for it, becoming 
hardier and more able oftentimes to 
withstand the Winter. when it comes. 
Many farmers throughout the Northern 
States give very little care to their fowls 
in warm weather; they seem to do well, 
costing comparatively nothing to feed 
them, they all being profitable to the 
owner. 

Our illustration, Fig.1, shows a view 
of a very cosy laying house to accommo- 
date from 100 to 200 laying hens. It is 
built plainly, consequently cheap, afford- 
ing, however, as comfortable quarters as 
houses showing more elaboration in ex- 
terior finish. It is 90 feet long, 44 feet 
wide and 15 feet high. ‘This is a good 
size and suitable for a flock of layers, yet 
you may change the proportions to suit 
your own ideas to accommodate just the 
number of fowls you desire to keep about 
your place. The ground plan, ig 2, 
shows the interior arrangement. A hall- 
way separates the four large pens, each 
of which is 35x 20 feet, The letter D 
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GROUND PLAN, 


indicates all doors in and about the 
building, N, the nest boxes, which, as you 
will notice, has been amply supplied in 
each pen, so that hens may have no ex- 
cuse for not paying for her boarding. 
The nests are fastened in sets of three 
by hooks, and can be removed quickly 
and cleaned without the trouble of hav- 
ing to knock out nails, split the boards, 
perhaps, or put a pet on one or more of 
your fingers before the task is accom- 
plished. R, the roosts, each pen being 
amply supplied with low, comfortable 
poles. D B, the dust box, each pen 
being supplied with one of ample pro- 
portions to admit of the hens taking 
a bath as often as they choose. F B is 
the feed bins, where grains kept ; ft is in 
the main room where the work-of pre- 
paring each feed is done, A heater, H, 
does the work of cooking as well as heat- 
ing the building. A work bench, W B, 
aflords an opportunity of doing repairing 
such as is very often necessary about a 
poultry building. This main room is, or 
should be, connected with all poultry 
houses, for its convenience to the person 
who looks after the flock. In cold 
weather a room to work and tinker in 
is always appreciated when time hangs 
heavy and days are cold and disagree- 





| prefer to see a plan or two, in order that {nature did not meet}, With equal favor: 
a proper selection as regards arranger,! It was called the blessing of the’ corn-: 


field, and was accomplished by a youtig 
wife, “clothed on“ with chastity,” like 
Godiva, walking at the dead of night 
around the newly planted corn, A 
magic circle wasthus drawn, which could 
not be crossed by the ravens or any other 
agency hostile to the young plant or the 
ripening harvest. 
aaitaiintitiienn 
The Spanish Bull. 

The bulls used for fighting purposes 
are a specially selected, specially cared 
for class, They are all pedigreed. An- 
dalusia is especially the district of the 
bull. Here, at the age of one year, the 
young bulls are separated from the 
heifers, branded with the owner’s mark, 
and turned out loose on the plains to 
graze with others of their own age. . 

When a year older, the young bulls are 
gathered together, in order that their 
mettle and fighting qualities may be 
tested. One of them is separated from 
the herd, and chased by a man on horse- 
back, who, by the skilful use of a 
blunted lance, overthrows the escaping 
bull, whereupon another rider comes in 
front of the animal with a sharper lance, 
to withstand the expected attack. It 
the bull, on regaining his feet, attacks 
the rider twice, it is passed as a fighting 
animal; but if he turns tail and runs 
off, then it is set aside to be killed or to 
be used in agricultural work. And s0 
with each animal, until the whole herd 
of twe-year-olds have been tested. 

Each bull that has stood the test sue- 
cessfully is then entered in the herd book, 
with a description of its appearance, and 
receives a name—such as Espartero, 





careful selection goes on from year to 
year until the bull is five years old, 
when, should its mettle still prove true, 
it is ready for the arena, and flaming 
posters appear on the walls of Madrid or 
Seville announcing that Espartero (or 
whatever his namié is) will on such and 
such a date makg; its first and final ap- 
pearance. 16 ’ 

A good “ wartentable” five year old 
bull for the fighting” rings costs from 
$350 to $400. 5, , 


Medals for.the Reliable. 





The Reliable Ingubator & Brooder Co; of 


Quincy, Ill., have, been awarded highest 
honors, medal, oat diploma on their incu- 
bator and brooder combjped, and a medal for 
hot water. brooder,. ..This is a very gratifying 
award, as there wereexhibited a large number 
of incubators. Singujarly enough, however, 
the Reliable was the only incubator from the 


incubator city of Quincy that competed for 
the prize. e late them on their 
success. “ 





A recent oan. aske whether ants 


talk, and relates that he saw droves of 


small black ants moving apparently to 
new quarters. Every time they met 
they put their heads together as though 
they were chatting, To investigate 
matter he ‘killed one, and the eye-wit- 
nesses of the murder hastened away and 
laid their heads together with every ant 
they met. The latter immediately 
turned back and fied. 


We propose to give away 100,000 








able—J. W. Cavour, Pittsburg, Pa. 


watches as fast as our friends want them 


Hamenco, and thelike.. This procees of 


THE MARKETS - 


Review of the Fortnight. 








So far Se yes India has shipped 15,470- 
— wheat to the European mar- 
Last week England received 172,000 quar- 
ters of wheat, against 219,000 quarters the 
previous week. The imports of maize in- 
creased from 92,000 quarters to 94,000. 

Clapp & Co’s. circular (60 Broadway, New 
ve Bnglond? flour market is depressed b 

8 market 6 y 

burdensome supplies from the United States. 
Russia and India have been shipping freely of 
late. All these causes seemed to have culmi- 
nated to the benefit of the bears last Monday, 
then producing the lowest price on record the 
world over. Sentiment has changed some- 
what in consequence of leading bulls having 
bought liberally and freely, proclaiming their 
helief that the worst is past. ‘That 60 cent 
December wheat offsets all the bear features, 
and that 10 cent advance should be as easily 
Secured as the last 10 cent decline was made. 
That May wheat in Chicago at 70 cents is far 
below cost of production. ‘That all it requires 
to advance it, isa change in the speculative 
opinion, Money is pet and cheap and will 
cause the change, if holders show courage, 
nerve, aud only a little patience. Liquida 
tion is about over, and will not occur again 
for about five months, during which time 
Australia and India will cut their wheat. 
Russia and ports of the United States may 
come to some opinions about what the 
next crop will *‘ out.” 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Italy, Belgium, 
Germany, and France imported nearly 50 per 
cent. more wheat last August and September 
than same time the year previous. 
California is shipping barley to China and 
Europe on a large scale. 


—_ o- —— 


Bosron, Nov. %.—Receipts of wool for the 
aBt week, 7,496 bales domestic and 1,215 bales 
oreign. Sales, 3,545,100 pounds domestic and 
192,000 pounds foreign. arket quotations: Do- 
mestic wools—Ohio and Pennsylvania XXX, 26; 
XX and above, 24025; X, 22a23; No. 1, 25; No. 2, 
; fine unwashed, 15416; unmerchantable, 
l7al8. Qhiocombing, No. 1, and $ blood, 26427; 
No. 2, ¢ blood, 24; Ohiodelaine,%. Michigan, X, 
and above, 20a21; No. 1, 23a24; No. 2, 23024; fine 
unwashed, 14a15; unmerchantable, ibal7. Michi- 
gen combing, *o. 1, $ and ¢ Llovd, 25; No. 2,% 
lood, 23024; Michigin delaine, 2a%4. Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Missouri combing, ¢ biood, 
20u2i; combing, ¢ blood, 18a!%; combing, braid, 
l6al7; clothing, ? blood, 19a20; clothing, } blood, 
18219; clothing, course, 17; Texas ‘seoured basis). 
Spring, fine, 12 wonths, 28a40; Spring, fine, 6 tos 
months, > Spring, medium, 12 montis, 33; 
Ye iuui, 6 to 8 months, 2; Fall fine, 28a 
30; Fall m+ diunms, 25; Co lifornia (scoured basis), 
Spring, Northern, free, 12 months, 38240; Spring, 
Northern, tree, 6 to 8 months, 35as7; Southern, 
412 months, 37; éto8 months, 33a35; Fall, free, 30; 
defective, 25u28. Oregon ‘scoured basis), East- 
ern No. 1, 35:36; No. 2, 38; Valley No. 1,34; o. 2, 
8. Territory staple, (scoured basis), fine, 38040; 
fine medium, 36a88; medium, 32233; Territory, 
ordinary (scoured basis), fine, 36037; fine medium: 
34u35; medium, 304382. Colorado uud New Mexico, 
im proved, 12ul2}; coarse aud carpet, ll. Georgia 
and Southeru, 17218. Pulled wools (scoured 
basis); fine A, 3813; A supers, 32:35; B supers, 
jj Ceupers, 23.24; fine combing, 35; combing, 
Bass. California, finest, 40442; do second, 37a40; 
Western extra, i2a37; super, 25a30; low, 10alé. 
Foreign wools—clothing and combing: Aus- 
tralian, Port Philip combing, 3836; clothing, 32 
a%8; Adelaide combing, 30x52; New Zeatund 
clothing, 3; fine crossbred, 36437; Cape ciothing, 
27a28; combing, 29.30; English and Irish, Down 
No. 2's, 37; Irish hogs, 37a:9. Shropshire hogs, 36 
add; tegs, 38; Sussex, 40; Montevideo, 27228; comb- 
ing, 3ia3z. 

Carpet, eto., Aleppo, 12}a134: Angora 14al4; 
Bugdad, black, 19:0. fa <n, 22; white, 23024; Bok- 
hara, colors, 13al4; white, 18439: camel's bair, 
18a134; China No. 1, lital8; Cordova, 16al6s; 





ellow, 1920; lambs, 19: Donskoi, greasy, lta 
34; East Lidia, choice, 153; low, 14; Georgian B, 
O., 18; B., 17; B.S., 15016; Kandahar, choice, 19a 
20; tinged, 26; Karadza, choice, 19ax0; ordinary, 
162173: Khorassan colors, lialé}; white, 22; mo- 
hair, Turkish, 90.55; Cape, 47a50; Armenian, 25a 
334; Mossul, washed, 19220; unwashed, 15; Sa- 
lowui@a, liz Seotch, I6ali; Valparaiso, 16; Vica- 
neer and Joria, 3la3l}. : 


Cotton. 


New York, Nov. 28.—Futures closed quiet but 
steady; s.:les, 144,300 bales; November. 7.90; De- 
ecember, 7.93; og 7 February, 8.02; 


7.95; ’ 
March, 8.08; April, 8.15; May, 8.-3; June, 8.30; 
July, 3.36, 


Month, Open. igh. Low. Close. 
December..... 7.90 8 86&.( 7.93 7.9847.95 
January ...¢.. 7.7 8.02 7.9% 7.95u7.96 
February...... 8.06 8.089 8.01 8.0248.03 
Mareh..... cove 8.12 8.16 8.07 8.U8u8.09 
April...cccoooee - 817 8.21 8.15 8.1508.17 
May .....2 eosece 8.25 8.30 8.21 8.28a8.% 

Grain. 


CuIcaGo, Nov. 28.—The wheat market was 
rather of a quiet order to-day. The feeling was 
easy during a greater portion of the session, 
firming within the last hour, but the close wasa 
trifle casier. The opening was about ¢ lower 
than yesterday’selose, declined gud, advanced ja 
#, eased off awuin, and the close Was about 4 lower 
for December and jug lower for May. Lower 
cables and exceedingly heavy Baltie and Indian 
shipments tothe United Kingdom and continent 
were the depressing influences. At the decline 
there was some joo! buying by local bulls, and 
the ndvance noted was the result. Paris advices 
toward the close giving an advance of 2 on 
wheat. influenced this buying to some extent. 
Reci-ipteidu the Northwest do not give much evi- 
dence of falling off. 

Corn opened uta fractional advance over 
resterday’s close, but became easy, firming 
foward the close, which was at about the top 
prices of the day. The range, however, was 
nurrow, and not a great deal of business was 
transacted. Cash corn was freely oifered, and 
this bad a weakening influence on the Muay. 
The better feeling in wheat during the last hour 
effected an improvement in corn. Opening 
trades wereat fraction above yesterday's last 
prices, eased off +, recovered and advanced jaf, 
ruled steady, und the close was ¢a¢ higher than 
last quotations of Monday. 

Oats showed considerable firmness all day. 
The better feeling was uttributed to the fact 
that parties short of May outs were long of May 
‘corn, and were trying lo close their “spreads.” 
but found the offerings of May oatslight. The 
marset closed § bigher than yesterday at the 
outside figures for the day. 

Open. High. Low. Close. 





December 624 @ .63 

Whest. { i echgecies . a «a 68} 

December.... BER ...00 cove: 354 

Corn... } May cenit ° ry A = .40 
Jeszember.... 2 ° 27 é 

Oats 4 May ates veces BOR BIE ‘Sol wait 

Jumuary ..ccee 13.70 22... seeee 12.87 

Pork-- 4 May..... seve 12.88 12-86 i2.57 12.57 
January...... 7.86 ° 3. 5 

Lary: May.....-. OEE ssses see 757 
uar Tr teess aeie . 

Ribs'.. | Mayen. UD fccte eaees 6.55 


New Yor«K, Nov. 28.—Wheat—Spot market 
strong; fair local trade; No. 2 red, store and ele- 
vatdr;. 674; afloat, 67a67); f.0. b., UTda6Ts; UN- 

raged red, 6lu67; No. 1 Northern, 72a72. 

ptigus were moderately active, irregular, 
closi be stenly atiat below yesterd ty; tradin 
whotlv local switching and scalping; M iy an 
Deceinber most active. Closing: November, 67] 
December, 67; January, 68¢; February, 69%; 
March, 71#; May, 744. : 

Corn—Sspots fairly active, firm; No.2 444044} 
elevator; 45245$ afloit. Options very dull, un- 
changed: May and December, most active; No- 
vember, 444; December, 444; January, 443; May, 


+; ite—Spote dull, firm; options firm, quiet; 
November, 344; December, 344; January, 35}; 
May, 364; No.2 white, December, 303; spot prices; 
No. 2, 3442344; No. 2 white, 3t; No. 2, Chicago, 
3540304; No. 3, 34; No. 3 white, 343; mixed West- 
ern, 34a36; white do., 36a40i; white State, 36a 
403. 


Produce, 


NEw age on, 1893, 
Beans and Peas—Dvumestic white ans are 
comin » forward slowly und the stock in store 
is not large; this leads to a fairly steady hold- 
ing, though receivers are inclined to scll when 
onportunity offers, fearing stronger com pe- 
tition with foreign beans, upward of 17,000 bags 
of which are now in transit, Red kidney are in 
some accumulstion, dull and weak; outside 
uotation very extreme. Limas quict and easy. 
reen peas, slow. Beans, marrow, choice, per 
bushel, 2.40.2.45; medium, 1.85a1.90; pea, 1.75a 
1.80; white kidney, 2.10a2.20; red kidney, choice, 
2. ; do fair to good, 2a2.10; black turtle 
yup *2.40a2.50; yellow eye, 242.10; California 
fim: pound), 1,65a1.75; foreign marrow, 2.20a 
2. tdo medium, i.55ui.60; foreign pea, 1.60a1 65; 
reg peas, barrels, 1.174a1.20; do bags, 1.10a1.15; 
o Scotch, bags, 1.35a1.40. 
Butter—Trade was a little better and the in- 
fluence of more moderate receipts and slightly 
firmer Western advices was shown in a steadier 
feeling on high grade fresh table butter. Mark 
of Western creamery grading as extras, reac 


—— 


LABOMBARDE & DEPAROIS, 








Produce. 


Liberal Advances Made. Reference Ma- 
changed. Correspondence Solicited, 


Wo. 11 to 19 Hollis St, Nashua, N. HL 





Donuskoi Autumn, 19; combing, 25; gray and | 


Commission Dealers—Hay, Grain, and 


OUR CHAMPION KIT OF TOOLS 





For Farmers, Stockmen, Planters, and 
Machinists. 





BEST ON EARTH. PRICE, COMPLETE, $20.00. 





No. #. 
1. 
. 45. Screw Plate; 3 taps; 8 set 


. %. Farrier’s Pincers; cast steel; 12 inch. 


drill is not a cheap bench dr 
tools. 
pe blast, und the best forge made for the 
ket affords, cnd <o gueranteed. 

Shipping weight complete, 150 pounds. 


ket. Satisfaction cuaranteed. 
faced). 


and supertor to any of same size. 
kit ever gotten together. 


Purchaser to pay freight. 





Furnished Singly at Prices Given Under Each Piece. 








Combination Anvil and Vise; hardened face; finely polished; w @ibs. Price 
No. ¢ > Forge, Style5B. Will heat l¢inchiron. Price — = 
No. &, Blacksmith’s Gold Chisel; 1) Ibe. ; solid cast steel. Price 

o. 4. Biacksmith’s Hot Chisel; 1¢ Ibs. ; solid cast steel. 
. 4. Blacksmith’s Tongs; wrought iron; l8inches. Price 45c. 

' ies, cut $, 4, and ¢inch, Price 

. 6. Blacksmith’s Hammer and Handle; weight, 21bs. Price 

. 47. Adz Eye Shoeing Hammer and Handle; weight, 9 oas. Price 45e. 
. 4. Farrier’s Knife; Wostenholm. Price 45c. 
. 4. Biacksmith’s Drill Press: hand feed; weight, lbs. Price $6. 
Price 36c. 

Our vise is solid and ys face, 44 x9 inches; jaws, 3 inches wide, and open 4 tnches. Our 
rill, but a genuine blacksmith’s 

Drills ¢ inch hole to the center of a 17 inch circle. Compare it wi 
Our forge is built especially for our kit; 15 inches h 
diameter; fan, 8inches in diameter; weight, 45 pounds. 
purpose. 


ts 


Price 45c. 


rc. 


post drill, with adjustable ta 
h other drills offered with kits 
h to top of bow!; bowl, 14 inches ia 
e guarantee it the lightest running, 
Every too! on the list the best the mar 


We warrant every tool the best made, and the kit complete the best and cheapest on the man 
a Please notice that hammers and chisels are solid steel (not steel 
Pincers have slid steel Jaws. Tongs are hand-made wroughtiron. Our drill isa splendid 
biacksmith’s dri!l, solid and substantial, and equal to_any test, Anvil and vise carefully made 
Farrier’s knite best Wostenholm blade. Absolutely the begt 
Freight rate is very low on the above. 
The above outfit, complete, boxed, ready tor shipment, only........ Cec cccccccceces 
Or with THE AMERICAN FARMER one year and the outfit complete......ccccssesees 


2738-98 





274 more often than at the close of last week 
but large, well-posted buyers were «ble to find 
some fancy lots, at 27. Nearly ail grades under 
extras were plenty, dull, and of rather un- 
certain value. Some interest was shown in 
funey, well-kept June creamery with sales up 
to 25. State dairy, Fall tubs, remained quiet, 
but there was fair call for fine firkins, with the 
fevling quite steady. Imitation creamery and 
factory in better. supply and easy. Creumery, 
State, 25u26; do Western, extra, 27a27}; do firsts, 
25u26; do seconds, ! 4; thirds, 20a?1; do June 
mike, extras, 24$9 Go seconds to firsts, 20023; 
Stete coiry, half tirkin tubs and pails, extras, 26; 
do tirsts, 2 5; do seconds, 21023; State dairy, 
bs, selections, 244425; do best lines, 234a 
24, do seconds, 21 dairy tubs, thirds, 19.120; 
State dairies, firkins and tubs, extra, 25; do tirsts, 
Barts; do seconds, =; State dairy firkins, 
extras, 24; do firsts, 224a23; do seconds, 21a22 
firsts, 22:3; do 
do thirds, i74al8. Western 
do seconds, 18419; do fourths 
Western factory, firkins, June, 
, June, 18al¥; do fresh, small 
tubs, firsts, % 1: do large tubs, firsts, 194193; do 
seconds, li4als; do fourths to thirds, léjal7. 
Chve-e—The market was quiet from top to 
bottom. The run of small out-of-town orders 















i 





‘n, imitation creamery, 
1S} } j 


Uy; 
WR; 










18jaly; 





extent, and exporters showed only very liitie 
interest. There was not, however, much ch inge 
in bolders’ views, especially regurding fancy 
stock, which seems to show inost strength. Pos- 
sibly the skims and part skims could be bought 
a little lower. One of our local houses bas just 
yurchuased 500 boxes funcy full cream cheese at 
3liss at ll; and we have reports of sales in the 
Watertown district last week embracing 5,000 
boxes fullcream white, September and October 
make, at 19 mainly. Liverpool cable, 5ts. State 
factory, full 


choice, Winall; do good to prime, 10fullj; do 
common to fair, Mal0; do small size, faney, 124; 
do tair to choice, 10ja12; part skims, Chenango 
aud neighboring Counties, small, 74a; do large, 
choice, 8a8}; good to prime, 6}a7#; do common 
. 4e6; full skims, 205, 

s—it was a very dull market again to-day. 
: receipts were quite liberal, A considera- 
bie uwccumulation has oecurred lately, and buy- 
ers pave but very moderate requirements. 
Oversional lots of exceptionally fancy fresh 
gatvered still reach 25422, but the bulk of ithe 
stock is freely offered in range of taro, rhe 
average grade of fresh gathered is suffering 
from con petition with held eggs, which are 
over ylenty and rather urgently offered, State 
nud Pennsylvania fresh gathered, per dozen, 
2juzt; Western fresh gathered ; 






extra, 25j026; 
“Western, fresh puthered, firsts, S4n25s ( ‘anadian, 
fresh gather  d, firsts, 24225; ice house, October 
packed, fine, 23ia24; do August and September, 
choice, 21a28; do early packed, prime, 20a21. do 
seconds, per case, 345; lime eggs, prime, per 
dozen, 20220. 

Fresh Fruits—Apples are quiet and barely 
steady. Pears very dull. ‘resh grapes in 
liberal supply and quiet at unchanged prices. 
Fancy grades of cranberries are held firmly und 
meet a continued fair demand, but there is a 
good deal of medium vrade stock arriving, for 
which trade is very dull, Florida oranges con- 
tinue in very heavy supply and unimproved, 
Apples, King, per bat rel, 3,00a4.50; dospy, 2.0 
3.75; do Baldwin, 2.50a3.50; do Gre ning, 2.508 
3.50; do Winter y arleties, coummon, 282.25. Pears, 
Boston, per bushei box, 2:6; do near-by, Winter 
sorts, per barre}, 2.5014. Grapes, Western, New 
York, Catawba, per small basket, 1lai3; do Con- 
cord, persma}l basket, 1113; do per large basket, 
18u20; wine grapes, in bulk, as to kind, per 
pound, linig. Cranberries, Cape Cod, usual Va- 
rieties, as to condition, per yarrel, Bu5. 75; do 
fancy, large varictics, per barrel, 5a6.50, Florida 
oranges, per box, lar. Grape fruit, per box, 2a 
275. Lemons, per box, 185.50; tangerines, per 
box, 2.0013.50; mandarins, per box, 1.75a2.50. 

Dried Fruits—No change of importance in 
evaporated apples; movement light, but quan- 
tity of stock arriving !s also lizht and desirable 
fruit is held steady. Sun-dried apples slow and 
must grade lugh to command outside quo- 
tations. Peaches still haye dull sale, Rusp- 
berries weak. Other small fruits unchauged. 
Apples, evuporated, 188, fancy, per pound, lla 
114: do choice, 10ai0j; do prime, BinHe; do com- 
mon io fair, 8a); Sout hern, sun-dricd, 1593, fancy, 
Stab; do choice, Sait; common to prime, 4a4$ 
apples, chop ed, ljalf; do cores and skins ljul}. 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, Pecled, 16als; 
do North Carolina, sun-dried, peeled, 7a9, do 
Calitornia, unpeeled, 84220, Raspberries, cvapo- 
rated, lijals. Cherries, 9210, Huck eberries, 14 
al4t. Blackberries, 7. Apricots, ¢ alifornia, lla 
14. Prunes, California, as to size, 6a9 

Hops— Business moves along in a quiet Men | 
ou the local market, but the quantity of stoc 
going abroad.and firmer holding on the part of 
growers tend to give the position a tirm look, 
New York State, 1893, choice, per pound, 23; do 
common to -prime, 1822; do 1892, choice, 21n2Zle; 
prime, 20a20}; common to good, 181%}; Pacific 
Youst, 1803, 18a22; do c~ choice, 21; common to 

rime, 18a20; old olds, 6a12. 
ay and Straw—Supply liberal, demand 
rather quict, and prices unchanged, Hay, per 
100 pounds, 85a%0; do No. 3 to No, 1, 60u80; ship- 
ping, 55; do clover, mixed, 50a00; rye straw, No. 
2 to No. 1, per 100 pounds, 50a60; do short, per 100 
pounds, 4045; oat straw, 40245. 

Poultry—Alive—Twelve carloads came in to- 
day; only a small part was of prime quality, 
suitable for the Thanksgiving trade, and this 
was held a little firmer, but for light, common 
stock the market was slow and unimproved, 
Swing chickens, local, per pound, 7a8; do West- 
ern, por pound, 7a7t; fowls, local, per pound, 8a 
9: do Western, 8a44#; old roosters, 525}; turkeys, 
9a104; ducks, local, per pair, 60a90; do Western, 
55280; geese, Western, per pair, 1.25a1.62; pigeons, 
per pair, 20a90. 

Dressed—The receipts of dressed poultry are 
very hcavy. The Thanksgiving demand has so 
far been very good, Lut the supply is so heavy 
that receivers are free sellers, and prices are not 
much better than at the close of last week, 
Most of the supply is of turkeys, and the general 
quate is below fancy. 

Wes 

quantity good enough to bring those prices is 
very small. Average prime lines of Western 
are selling melaly at zal}, and for any im- 

rtant businoss 13 is top for the best. Man 
fote of ordinary quality are going at llallt, 
Chickens about steady. Fine ducks are scarce 
and firm, and fancy geese sell very well, but 
medium and common grades of both are very 
dull. We quote for ice-packed turkeys, dry 
r 





ioked, und, llalg; do scalded, prime, 10a 
do inforlo 7. Chickens, Western, Wry 
ked, 43 estern, scalded, 8u8); fowls, 


State, 
do Marylan 
delphia, llal4: do Jersey, 10a12; chickens, State 
and Pennsylvania, 9a10; chickens, Western, 8a 





| yellow. per barrel, 1.254 
| 2.0043.50; do Eusiern, red, 1.50a1.75; do Eastern, 
| yellow, per barrel, 1.50a1.75; do State, and West- 

ern, 
| and 
| 203.50. Cauliflowers, 


! barrel, 1. Turnips; Canadian, Russia, 


cream, large size, September, | 
fancy, llall#; do October, fancy, Malls; do | 


dozen 


a few copies. 


A few of the fine near- | 
cods and occas{fonal lots of extra fancy | 
rn have been worked off at 13¢n14, but the 


glass opens and 








Western, dry picked, 828%; do scalded, 8; old 
cocks, 6a6t. ucks, Western, Tall. Geese, 
Western, mixed, young and old, 6a8; We quote 


for ~~ packed: Turkeys, Western, 1lal3; de 
ig me and Ohio, express, 12al% 
» fancy, lal4. Chickens, Phila 


10; fowls, Jersey, 10all; fowls, State and 
Rennsylvania, 9x10; fowls, Western, 828 Ducks, :' 
Long Island, 14915; do Eastern, 13al4; do Jersey, 
l2al4; ducks, Western, 9213. eese, Murylan 

oh pound, llal3; do Western, per pound, 7a 


Potatoes and Vegetables—Domestic potatoes 
in moderate receipt: trade quiet, but choice 
grades fairly firm. Foreign stock cleaning u 
pretty closely, and some prospect of a slight a 
vunce on the arrival of stock now in transit, 
Sweet potatoes quiet and unimproved, but 
fancy, near-by stock less plenty. Onions quiet 
and unchanged. “Cauliflowers in light suppl 
and steady. Southern string beans seurce, and, 
funcy lots bring high prices, but ordinar 
qualities are dull sale. Potatoes, Long Island,’ * 
oc barrel, 2.1242.37; do State, per 180 pounds, , 
25:2; do Jersey, per 180 pounds, 1.50:1.87; do’ | 
Scotch Magnum, per bag, 1.75a1.8); sweet pa « 


j tatces, Virginia, per barrel, 1al.37: do Vineland, 
wis light, local jobbers were not buying toany ; 


choice to fancy, per barrel, 2.50a3; do other Jer-") 

sey, per barrel, L.75a2.50, 
Onions—Chester, red, re barrel, 1.23a1.50; do 
50; do Eustern, white, 


yellow, 1.3{ai,00. Cabbages, New Jersey 
song Island, per 100; 2ab: do State, per 100 
er barrel, la2.. Squash, 
Hubbard, per barrel, 1.25; do marrow, per 
er barrel, 
Taio; do Long Island and Jersey, 75al. Oclery, 
Long Island, per dozen bunches, 1.25a1.50; a 
Western, extra large and sound, dozen roots, rr} 
ad); do State and Western, poor to good, per 
roots, 20a30. Beuns, Charleston, r 
bushel basket, 1a3; do Florida, per erath, fall 
Parsnips, per barrel, 1a1.26. Carrots, washed, 
per barrel, 1. Lettuoe, Long Island and Jersey, 
per barrel, 2a4. 
RH 


The largest known species of night- 


flying insects is the Atlas moth, a reai- 
dent of the American tropics, which has 
a wing spread of over a foot. 





V ANTED-By H. H. Vise, Varner, Ripley 
Mo., the addresa of some person having for 
the right on 4 patent bee hive. 

When writing mention this paper, . 
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TWO USEFUL BOOKS. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 


A neat little book in pasteboard cover, con- 
taining 192 pages, giving valuable information 
to the farmer in weights and measures of 
grain, legal rates of interest in different 
States, Wintering stock, profitable age of 
sheep, wood measure, etc, 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK, 


For ship and boat builders, lumber merch- 
ants, sawmill men, farmers, and mechanica 
Contains 160 pages full of valuable informa 
tion. 

The price of these books were 30 cents each, 
but we have secured a few copies of each, 
which we offer to our readers until the stock 
is exhausted, at the following prices : 

A copy of either one of the above books 
will be sent, postpaid, for. . . . . . 200, 

The two books will be sent for. . . 300, 

Fither one of the books will be sent free te - 


any person sending us two new subscribers ag 
50 cents each, or both of the books to anyone 
sending three new subscribers at 50 cente ‘ 
each. ’ 


Send in your orders early, for we have only 


COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 


At last the French manufacturers, aftea 
long trials and experiments, have succeeded 
in producing a desira- 
ble microscope, suffi- 
ciently powerful to 
of practical service ani 
within the reach of all, 
It is invaluable as @ 
microscope and read- 
ing glass, and indis- 
pensable to bankerg 
and other business * 
men in the examina- 
tion of counterfeit 
money, erasures; raised’ * 
checks, drafts, etc. It 
is useful to merchant. . 
and purchaser alike ia 
4 examination of fabrics, 
The miner needs it te 
examine his ores; the 
farmer to study the 
soil and all varieties of 
plant life in different 
stages of growth. This. 
closes, 80 that the glass is 
protected from undue wear. Sent, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Or with THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for...» . TOG. 











THE FENCE CORNER. 


Pa.” 
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- Cloud-capped towers and noble palaces, 
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The Editor's Mistake. - 


The editor of a weekly journal lately 
lost two of his subscribers through acci- 
dentally departing from the beaten track 
In his answers to correspondents, - Two 
f his subscribers wrote to ask him his 
remedy for their respective troubles. 

No. 1, a happy father of twins, wrote 
to inquire the Best way to get them 
safely over their teething. 

No. 2 wanted to know how to protect 
his orchards from the myriads of grass- 


— 

Lhe editor framed his answer upon the 
orthodox lines, but, unfortunately, trans- 
posed their two names, with the result 
that No. 1, who was blessed with the 
twins, read, in reply to his query: 
“Cover them carefully with straw and 
get fire to them, and. the little pests, after 
Jumping about in the flames a few min- 
utes, will speedily be settled.” While 
No. 2, plagued with grasshoppers, was 
told to “ Give a little castoroil and rub 
their gums gently with a bone.”—Rich- 
mond Star. 

PT sib Se A 


Wasting His Sweetness. 


Cousin Rufus (of Boston)—These 


majestic monuments—aye, the great 
earth itself—shall pass away, and, like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not 
a track behind! 

Cousin Kate (of Chicago)—O, Cousin 
Rufus, do you think there’ll be time for 
us to get another ham sandwich.—Judge. 





An Economical Wife. 


He—I can’t send my clothes to the 
tailor’s every time they need a button.) 
We must economize. Can’t you sew on 
these suspender buttons yourself? 

She—Here, my dear; fasten them up 
with a hairpin. That will save thread, 
you know.— New York Weekly. 





The Same Boy. 
Proud Papa (playfully)—Whose lit- 
tle boy are you? 
Little Johnny (seriously)—I’m your 
little boy, but I has been washed.— 
Street & Smith's Good News. 


Indirect Proof. 





Gentleman (reading his wine bill)— 
Heavens! have I used so much wine? 
Then I must have been drunk every 
day, John. 

Servant (modestly)—One of us was, 
sir.— Fliegende Blaetter. 

unsiiimantiiiamaininitatli 


Would Then Have Suited. 


Mrs. O’Hagan—TI don’t like the looks 
@v the b-i-r-d. 

Vender (with suppressed anger)—Are 
yer a buyin’ it for its looks or its flavor? 
(Ironically.) If I'd a knowed you'd a 
wanted a pooty bird I'd a filled me 
wagon wid birds o’ Paradise !—Life. 


—>______¢ —__ 


Western Nomenclature. 


Tourist—You've got father a nice 
town here for its size. 

Westerner—Town! fay, young fel- 
ler, if yer want ter git back home to yer 
tha, don’t yer be callin’ these ere West- 
@m metropolises towns.—Judge. 


A a a 
No Good Whatever. 


“Well, Jim, so the Chinese has to go 
after all!” 

“And I’m very glad of it. There's 
everythink agin ‘em. They ain’t socia- 
ble. They won't fight, steal, an’ they 
won't get drunk. What are they good 
for, anyway ?”—Life. 


The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 

While his son in the city, with lerdly air, 

Smoked doller cieors of » fever rare, 
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THE DAIRY. 


BUTTER AWARDS. 
The Result of the Breed Tests at the 
Pair 








The amotnt of butter made was the 
a thing considered in the case, The 
food consumed was charged to them and 
the amount of butter made credited. No 
gain or loss in live weight was taken into 
account. We give the detailed record of 
the 45 animals: 





milk. that recommends the factory most 

strongly. I think I am safe in saying 

that, taking the average farmer with the 

various devices for creaming milk and 

the care given it, 25 per cent. of the 

butter is lost in imperfect creaming and 

churning. This is a serious loss, and the 

factory saves this, It not only saves) 
this loss, but gets a better priee for the 

butter. 

“I saw this point illustrated to-day. 
A lady came into a grocery, where I 
a ee to be, with some butter. * The 
clerk weighed it, just five pounds, ‘We 
are paying 14 cents in trade,’ says he, 





No, Breed, 
Jersey. 
Jersey. 
Shorthorn. 
Jersey. 
Guernsey. 
Guernsey. 
Jersey. 
Jersey. 
Guernsey. 
Guernsey. 
Jersey. 
Jersey. 
Jersey. 
Jersey. 
Guernsey, 
Guernsey, 
Jersey. 
Jersey. 
Guernsey, 
Jersey. 
Guernsey. 
Jersey. 
Jersey. 
Shorthorn. 
Jersey. 
Guernsey. 
Shorthorn. 
Shorthorn, 
Guernsey. 
Shortborn. 
Guernsey. 
Shorthorn. 
Guernsey. 
Shorthorn, 
Guernsey. 
Shorthorn, 
Shorthorn, 
Shorthorn. 
Guernsey. 
Shorthorn. 
Shorthorn, Vervain 
Guernsey. Essence 
Shorthorn, Fair Maid of Huller. 
Shorthorn, L 
Shorthorn. 


Name, L 


Kitty Clay 4th. 
Stoke Pogis Regina, 


Ida Marigold 

Sueba Rex 

Vesta's Valencia, 

Sweet Ada. 

Cupid's Jersey Maid 
Romp’s Princess 

Flora ‘Temple ad.........+++ 
Baroness Argyle 

Materna 


Exile's Lulu 

Katherine of Pittsford.... 
Duchess of Orleans 

Hugo Countess 

Marita 

Islip Lenox 

Signal Queen 

natn gexedieesy Gees 
arse Mle cavisctsesosoeeseae 
Ethics of Cornwall 


Senteoorr ator 





i) 
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Kittie Nag, A dre s seed hanes 
Waterloo Daisy 


OTR: cc cccwrssed cvcosibecces 
Aldine 

Lady Bright 

Lady of Ellerslie 
Genevieve 

Amanda 

Betsy 7th 

Kitty Clay 7th 

Kitty Clay 5th 

Prinecss Aster 2d.......... 
Belle Prince 


S 
a 


ucy 
Rosa 


In accordance with the above record 
the following awards were given : 

Best cow any breeed—Brown Bessie, 
Jersey, owned by C. I. Hood, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Best cow each breed—Brown Bessie, 
Jersey, C. I. Hood, Lowell, Mass. 
Purity, Guernsey, G. Howard Davison, 
Millbrook, N. Y. Kitty Clay 4th, 
Shorthorn, J. K. Innis, Granville Center, 
Pa. 

Best five cows any breed, Jersey— 
Brown Bessie, Merry Maiden, C.I. Hood, 
Lowell, Mass. Stokes Pogis Regina, 
Frederick Billings’s estate, Woodstock, 
Vt. Ida Marigold, C. A. Sweet, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Sheba Rex, T. A. Havemeyer, 
Mahwah, N. J. 

Guernseys—Purity, G. Howard Davi- 
son, Milbrook, N. Y. Careno, N. K. 
Fairbank, Lake Geneva, Wis. Vesta’s 
Valencia, A. J. Cassatt, Berwyn, Pa. 
Sweet Ada, John M. Eddy, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Materna, N. K. Fair- 
bank, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Shorthorns—Kitty Clay 4th, J. K. 
Innis, Granville Center, Pa. Bashful 2d, 
Wm. Miller, Stone Lake, Iowa. Kitty 
Clay 3d, J. K. Innis. Waterloo Daisy, 
F. Martindale, York, Ontario. Nora, 
D. Sheehan & Sons, Osage, Iowa. 

Best breed—The Jersey. 

The summary of the work by the 


herds is as follows: 


Jersey. Guern- Short- 
scy 


° horn, 
13,921.90 13,518.40 15,618.30 
437.21 304 667.66 
Value of butter $385.59 ».7 WS. 60 
Cost of food 111.24 92.77 = :104.55 
Net profit 274.35 «237.00 = 190.14 
Cost of butter per lb 133 128 18 
Profit on “ pi Pg B28 B27 301 
Ay. price at which a ‘ 
butter was credited 461 455 450 


Special awards—Based upon the work 
of the cows during the first 15 days of 
the first three tests: 

Best ‘cow any breed—Merry Maiden, 
C. I. Hood, Lowell, Mass. 

Best Jersey—Merry Maiden, C, I. 
Hood, Lowell, Mags. 

Best Guernsey—Sweet Ada, J. M. 
Eddy, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Best shorthorn—-Nora, D. Sheehan & 
Son, Osage, Iowa. 

Best five Jerseys—Merry Maiden, 
Brown Bessie, C. I. Hood, Lowell, Mass. 
Ida Marigold, C. A. Sweet, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Baroness Argyle, E. 8 Henry, 
Rockville, Conn. Exile’s Lulu, C. I. 
Hudson, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

Best five Guernseys—Sweet Ada, J. 
M. Eddy, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Materna, N. K. Fairbank, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. Select 8th, Francis Shaw, Way- 
land, Mass. Ethics of Cornwall, G. 
Howard Davison, Milbrook, N. Y. 
Amanda, Jas. Logan Fisher, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Best five Shorthorns—Nora, D. Shee- 
han & Son, Osage, Iowa. Genevieve, W. 
W. Waltmire, Carbondale, Kan. Betsy 
7th, Flora V. Spencer, Kiantone, N. Y. 
Bashful 24, Wm. Miller, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. Waterloo Daisy, F. Martindale, 
York, Ontario. 

Best herd—Jersey. 

It will be seen that the Guernseys pro- 
duced butter at less cost than the other 
two breeds. Notice, too, that there are 
representatives of each breed in the five 
best cows. 

The individuality of the cow is shown 
plainly in this test. A cow is a cow, but 
whether she is a profitable dairy cow de- 
pends upon her individuality. 

The price of butter was placed at 45 
cents, which is perhaps a little too high. 


Pounds of milk 
Pounds of butter.... 





The Extravagance of Poor Butter. 


From time to time we have tried to 
demonstrate how great a luxury was 
poor butter. Mr. M. E. King, in a com- 
munication to the Ohio Farmer, puts the 
matter very forcibly. We quote from 
Mr. King’s letter: 

“TI have been in stables where cows 
were fed and milked where I know that 
it was impossible to keep milk from be- 
coming tainted with impurities, or in 
other words, filled with bacteria that are 
not compatible with fine butter. Where 
the patrons of a factory all do their 
best, the system holds out great induce- 
ments. A large majority of the farmers 
are not so situated that they can make 
private dairying a success, It requires 
a large amount of work to take care for 
the milk and make the butter from a 
large herd of cows, besides the loss in 





¥or which the old man had to pay. 
~Kansas Cily Juurnal. 
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bs. Lbs. 

Milk, 
Brown Bessile...........- evs 1134.6 
Merry Maiden............6. 965 
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so she received 70 cents in trade for 
butter. While in the factory on the 
same day, less than one hour later, a 
man came in with a small jar for three 
pounds of butter. The butter maker put 
three pounds of butter in the jar. ‘How 
much?’ says the man. ‘Seventy-five 
cents,’ says the butter maker. Thus the 
factory sold three pounds of butter for 
75 cents, while the individual suld five 
pounds for 70 cents, and took trade for 
pay. 

“The lady may have received all her 
butter was worth, yet the fact remains 
that her 14-cent butter was made out of 
the same material as was the 25-cent 
butter. The latter was made at a good 
profit to the person furnishing the butter 
fat. The former was made at a loss, 
But here is the important point: Would 
it not be better for all concerned to 
furnish factories with butter fat and let 
them make 25 cent butter out of it and 
get all the fat out of the milk, than to 
make this fat into 14-cent butter at 
home and lose 25 per cent. in creaming 
and churning?” 


~:~ 
Teaching the Calves to Drink. 


The successful calf feeder will always 
use more tact than force in teaching a 
ealf to drink. He will never allow a 
foolish calf to betray him into a passion 
or display of brute force. Do not allow 
the calf to suck the whole hand, or a 
single finger, but placing the palm of 
either hand over its nose, gently bring it 
to the milk held in a convenient sized 
pail in the other hand. By separating 
the fingers, hold back the sides of the 
tongue and insure the entrance of milk 
as the calf sucks. If the milk is warm 
there will be less trouble, then give the 
calf more, or less, of the two fingers, ac- 
cording to success in keeping it interested 
in the milk. When the calf is doing 
well the fingers will scarcely be touching 
its tongue or lips, If it acts badly give 
the fingers to suck and contrive to let in 
a dash of milk so a sup now and then 
will encourage the calf to continue. 

I have been obliged to dip my hand 
repeatedly into the milk and thus give 
a taste of it before the calf would allow 
its nose to be turned down into the pail. 
Some calves will drink during the first 
to the third trial, while others will need 
the fingers for a much longer time.—F. 
E. Emery, North Carolina Experiment 
Station. 


_>— 
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Separator Milk. 
At the Royal Agricultural College of 


Sweden experiments have been made in 
feeding separator milk to calves. To the 
fatless milk is added a hot emulsion of | 
flaxseed, at the rate of 10 pounds of milk 
tq one of flaxseed. The composition is 
as follows : 





Albumen. Carbon. Fats. 
3.5 5.0 0.2 
1.9 8.5 


6.9 8.7 

3.0 5.0 3.6 

It is seen that this mixture is richer 

thanthe whole milk. A similar mixture 

may be made of buttermilk with a 

slightly different composition. 

Albumen. Carbon. Fats. 

3.0 _.: 

1.9 0.3 

47 730 (64 

This is a cheap and doubtless a good 
food for calves and young pigs. 


100 Ibs. skimmed milk. 
10 lbs. flaxseed 1.7 


Total 
100 lbs. of whole milk 
contains 


100 Ibs. of buttermilk. 
10 lbs. linseed 





Enforcing the Law. 


Dairy and Food Commissioner Reeder, 
of Pennsylvania, is making an interesting 
time for the oleomargarine men in his 
State. In Philadelphia alone he has 
made between 50 and 60 arrests, 

All friends of honest dairymen will be 

lad to hear of his vigilance. It is to be 
Capel that the other State Commission- 
ers will follow his example and ‘prosecute 
all frauds. 


a ee 


It is said that the growth of ivy on 
the walls of houses renders the walls 
entirely free from damp, the ivy extract- 
ing every particle of moisture from wood, 
brick or stone for its own sustenance, by: 
means of its tiny roots, which work their 
way into the hardest stone. The over- 
lapping leaves of the ivy conduct water 


until it reaches the ground, without al- 
lowing the walls to receive any moisture 
from the rain. 


falling upon them from point to point }- 


THE ORCHARD. 


———— 








Oullimess 
‘An excellent wapite make a more 
valuable farm is thgeestablishment of a 
good and thrifty ordhand. 


/- Trees may now bertransplanted until 


the buds have swollerti and started to 
grow in the Spring. »8e long as the life 
of the tree is dormast,itrmsplanting can 
be done with impunity. 

By a thorough system the profit from 
an orchard can be doubled. Of course, 
this means a good deal of additional 
care and attention, and the only ques- 
tion to be considered is whether or not 
the increased revenue will pay for the 
extra trouble. In most cases it gener- 
ally does) Why should it not in yours? 


Nut culture is attracting attention on 
the Delaware Peninsula. An experi- 
menter in the lower part of the State 
has been successful with English wal- 
nuts, Another has 100 Japanese chest- 
nuts that have just come into bearing, 
and has recently set out 500 more. He 
is also experimenting with Persian, Jap- 
anese, and English walnuts, and with 
pecans and hazelnuts. In all he has six 
acres in nut-bearing trees. 


In pruning, all saw cuts should be 
made just so close to the trunk or toa 
side branch as to leave no dead projec- 
tion, but not so close as to cause a stop- 
page of the ascending sap through dry- 
ing of the wood laid bare by the cut. 
Yet another common fault is thet of let- 
ting large wounds remain exposed to the 
drying Winter. winds without any pro- 
tection of varnish or paint. There is 
nothing better or easier to apply than 
common gas tar for covering such 
wounds. It is better for having been 
first heated to boiling to thicken it. 


Soapsuds are valuable as a fertilizer, 
both for the potash oF soda of the soap 
and the matter which is washed from 
the skin or clothing. The skin wears 
quite fast, and the soap dissolves the ex- 
foliated scales from it, as well as some 
other animal matter of a nitrogenous 
character. This soon decomposes and 
evolves ammonia, as anyone may dis- 
cover by-the odor of the waste of the 
washtubs if it is kept a few days in the 
warm weather. Ammonia is one,of the 
most valuable of all fertilizers, If this 
waste of the household is gathered in 
any covenient receptacle and deodorized 
by means of plaster added to it, or by 
the addition of some sulphate of iron dis- 
solved in it, it will make the best liquid 
fertilizer for flowers. 

Evergreen trees may be transplanted 
in the Winter by preparing the new 
ground for them in the Fall, where it is 
necessary on account of the freezing of 
the soil. The trees are dug about in the 
Fall or before the ground is frozen, and 
the long roots are cut’ The trench is 
filled with leaves, witl» some loose soil 
on them. The hobesifor the trees are 
filled in the same manner, and when the 
ground about the trees is frozen they 
are loosened and moved to the new 
places, The trench around the roots is 
then filled with fresh soiJ kept for the 
purpose, unfrozen, and earth is heaped 
about the trees and covered with leaves 
or brush until the Spring; then the 
loose soil is well worked down around 
the roots and the trees grow right on. 
Large trees may be moved safely in this 
way. 


——————— — 
Saxby's Query to Ingersoll. 

This beautiful song (words and music, reg- 
ular sheet music size) will be mailed to any- 
one inclosing 5 cents in stamps to D. G. Ed- 
wards, General Passenger Agent, C. H. & D. 
R. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. a 7 

Shipping Peaches to Europe. 

Wilbor H. Bennitt, State Treasurer 
of Delaware, recently tried to give his 
old friend, Embassador Bayard, a treat 
by sending him a lot of Delaware 
peaches. Every precaution was taken 
to have them reach London in good con- 
dition. The varieties selected were Fox’s 
Seedling, Walker’s Variegated Free, and 
the Prize. Each peach was wrapped in 
tissue paper, packed in carriers with sep- 
arate cells, and the carriers placed in the 
refrigerator of a steamship, which started 
for Europe in 10 hours after the fruit was 
picked from the trees. In spite of all 
this, very few of the peaches arrived in 
good condition. Embassador Bayard 
writes: “ This is a great pity, because if 
some mode of air-tight transportation 
could be invented it would lead toa 
great profit. All peaches here are 
grown with the greatest care in hot- 
houses, and are luxuries for the rich 
alone. I do not think I have seen more 
than six—and generally two or four— 
peaches at a time on the tables of very 
rich and titled people. I have paid 
more for two peaches here than for a 
basketful at home. One cantaloupe 
melon costs as much: here as a basketful 
at home. 

“The hothouse peaches are very deli- 
cate, thin-skinned, and pleasant, but 
lack the flavor which the Delaware 
peach bestows. In the progress of time 
the shipment of our fruits will become 
practical and will lead to good results; 
but now it is not practical.” 





Two-thirds of all the cotton duck pro- 
duced in the world is' made within 20 
miles of Baltimore. 





No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results 
that follow taking one or 
more of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


with a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with al 
Tasteless, Suluble Coating, 
“Worth a Guinea a Box.”"—Price only 
25 cents. 

Ofall druggists,or a box will be 
on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by 
o.,365 Canal St.,New York.’ 








creaming. It is the feature of creaming 





THE FIG. 
The Fruit can be Successfully Oulti- 
vated in the South. 


LTHOUGH the fig is not a 
native, yet it adapts iteelf, 
and is as much at home ag 
any otheptree we grow; yet 
it 4 very rarely found, and 

what few are planted get no care or at- 
tention. What fruit they yield are 
usually devoured by the natives even 
before they are ripe, and what few appear 
on fruit stands in cities are to the majority 
of. passers and unknown fruit. I know 
of no orchards of them, and really 
do not believe that a bushel of figs are 
produced annually in the surroundings 
of Memphis. 


COMMON FIG (Ficus carica)—a, fruit; b 


section of fruit. ‘ 


Nurserymen raise them sparingly, as 
no one buys, and none can be persuaded 
to plant. Some of the Italian and 
German residents plant a bush more for 
the novelty than anything else. When 
you find an intelligent gardener who is 
so situated as to raise a few, takes good 
care that his own family is first served, 
and that is as far as they go. Leading 
doctors always advise their use for conva- 
lescents whenever they can ke had as a 
delicate article of nourishing food. 
Many of the leading citizens would buy 
them freely, but they are not to be had; 
they are looked upon as a foreign fruit, 
and ouly to be had at leading groceries. 
Further, no one knows even where or 
how they grow or how they get here. 
All this is not placing an intelligent 
Southern people in a very favorable 
light; but it is the fact, nevertheless. 

Everybody is willing to pay a big 
sum annually for imported figs We 
hear of their being produced on the 
Pacific Coast, but that is foreign to us. 
Still figs are just as easy raised in the 
Southern Atlantic States as the Chicka- 
saw Plums are, and just as‘sure an an- 
nual crop, if they were planted by the 
1,000 acres. Then the supply would 
create a demand for their use in a green 
state; next the area that would be re- 
quired to produce enough to meet the de- 
mands fordrying. And here, let me say, 
that figs are the easiest of all fruits to 


Y -ovageing by drying, though I will not 


ere at this time stop to discuss that 
part of it. 

I have tried for long years to induce 
those who could and were able to plant 
extensive fig orchards, even all over the 
South, but I have found it a hard mat- 
ter, next to an impossibility, to induce a 
land owner or a capitalist to do anything 
if it goes over 30 or 60 or 90 days. 

I can safely say I have never sold a 
fruit tree to anyone in these surround- 
ings but the first question is, how long 
before it will bear? It is therefore with 
fig planting as with other planting in 
these grand Southern States, those who 
have the will, skill, knowledge, ab- 
ility, and desire have not the means; 
and those who have the means, won’t 
look or listen to anything if they can’t 
see immediate returns. 

Time may change, and industries may 
develop, and those Southern States, so 
eligible, has only to lie still—dormant, 
especially in fruit culture for commerce 
—till her time comes.—J AMES STEWART, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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From a Drouth-Stricken Region. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I 
posted you up to July on central Indi- 
ana. Now for the rounding up of the 
year. Drouth left us an average wheat 
crop, also hay, oats, and rye; corn, po- 
tatoes, vegetables, and fruits about half 
a yield. 

For the lessons of a dry year: First, 
I would say prepare for drouth. Nearly 
every farmer who has springs or creeks 
on his land could easily utilize them for 
garden stuffand vegetables. Good wells, 
with wind pump and large tank, pay 
their expense in one year in supplying 
our tables with abundance of good 
things. For trial, in the middle of the 
drouth I broke up eight acres deep of 
bottom land; sowed in millet in June, 
and in September harvested about one and 
a half tons of splendid hay, showing that 
millet will catch in drouth. 

Sugar and stock beets prove a bo- 
nanza of a dry year for our milch cows. 
The Nebraska bean went through with- 
out wilting, and yielded two good crops, 
the first in July and again in September. 
I harvested a field of oats July 15, and 
then sowed one and one half bushels of 
oats on same field. The seed laid in the 
ground without sign of germinating un- 
til Sept. 1, when our drouth was broken 
by copious rains; now for two months 
they have made a huge growth, covering 
the ground in a solid mat, and will make 
fine Fall pasture. I sowed a field in 
wheat and rye for Winter pasture in 
August, which did like the oats, and 
will keep our stock going until holidays. 
So you see, with our light corn crop, 
well in stock, with 25 tons of nice fod- 
der housed, we expect to bridge over a 
short year fairly—Davip T. Prircn- 
Arp, Henry, Co., Ind. 








Everybody is familiar with the music 
of the katydid. It is the male that has 
the voice. At the base of each wing is 
a thin membranous plate. He elevates 
the wing covers and rubs the two plates 
together. If you could rub your shoul- 
der blades together you couid imitate 
the operation very nicely. 


THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 


An Organized Oampaign Against This 
Imported Pest. 

Some months Tue AMERICAN 
Farmer contained along article de- 
scriptive’ of the new enemy the wheat 
growers of the Northwest have to con- 
tend against—the Russian Thistle. This 
belongs to the lamb’s quarter family of 
weeds, and was introduced some 17 years 
ago in flaxseed brought over by Russian 
immigrants and sowed near Scotland, 8. 
D. From asmall beginning it has spread 
through the Dakotas and into Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. The 
seed sprouts in May or June, and by Sep- 
tember has developed into a plant from 
two to six feet in diameter and half as 
high, forming a dense, bushy mass of 
rigid branches, offering an effectual 
barrier to the passage of man or beast. 
At intervals of half an inch or less on 
the branches are clustered three sharp 
spines a quarter to half an inch long. 

The full-grown plant, shaped like an 
inverted saucer, two to six feet in di- 
ameter, all grows from a single root less 
than half an inch thick. When the 
ground is frozen in November and the 
prairie breezes begin to practice for the 
Winter this small root is twisted off and 
the whole plant turns up on edge, like a 
cart wheel, and goes off before the wind 
scattering seeds at every revolution. 

It takes complete possession of culti- 
vated land, choking out the wheat and 
other crops. The rigid bulky plants 
often make it impossible to run harvest- 
ing machinery, and sometimes even stops 
plows. It is often necessary to bind 
( leather or other protection on the horses’ 
legs before they can be driven among the 
spiny weeds, ‘Trains have been stopped 
by the thistles banking upon the tracks. 
Prairie fires are carried long distances by 
the burning thistles blowing across fire 
breaks. In many other ways this terrible 
weed causes serious damage. 

A movement is now on foot in the 
Northwest to petition Congress to give 
the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
institute vigorous measures, as was done 
in the case of pleuro-pneumonia among 
cattle a few years ago. A judicious ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 now would 
probably exterminate the thistle. It did 
damage to that amount last year. This 
year the loss is twice that sum, and if the 
weed is allowed to go unchecked there is 
every probability that the damage will go 
on increasing in geometrical ratio. 

L. H. Dewey, Assistant Botanist of 
the Agricultural Department, acting 
under orders from Secretary Morton, left 
Washington last week for the Northwest 
to make an investigation into the extent 
of the damage done to the crops. 


Quick Winding Watches. 


Our readers will be interested to learn that 
the Quick-Winding Watches manufactured by 
the Waterbury Watch Company received the 
medal of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
As the rules governing awards declare that 
there will be but one class of medals, this 
award is equivalent to the highest class medal 





of other exhibitions. A diploma was also 
awarded the company for artistic display, for 
general exhibit, and for the remarkable and 
now famous Century Clock, which was rated 
as one of the very remarkable attractions of 
the Mauufactures Building. 

ne 


Transplanting Pecan Trees. 


A discussion is going on through the 
columns of the Charleston News and 
Courier between Prof. Newman, of the 
South Carolina Experiment Station, and 
Herbert Post and Prof. Stelle, of Texas, 
as to the comparative merits of seed- 
planting and transplanting pecan trees- 
Messrs. Post and Stelle are very positive 
that the tap-root is necessary to make a 
bearing pecan tree, and that this is al- 
most inevitably injured in transptanting. 
Prof. Stelle has studied the pecan for 20 
years, and found that transplanted trees 
were almost invariably failures, while 
those from nuts grew vigorously and 
bore profusely. 
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Hard Times Made Easy. 


To THE Epiror:— - 

You are probably aware that millions of 
~America’s men are tobacco spitting and puff- 
ing billions of dollars away. The total value 
of tobacco consumed is appalling;—all this 
can be saved. The nerve nicotizing and de- 
stroying effects of using tobacco, in any form, 
upon the physical and mental organiza- 
tion is simply terrible. One of Chicago's 
great newspapers, the ‘‘Inter Ocean,’ de- 
voted an entire eight page, illustrated in 
eight colors, supplement to tell all about 
No-70-Bac, the only reliable and absolutely 
guaranteed tobacco habit cure in all the 
world. As a remedial agent in destroying 
the desire for tobacco, building up the nerv- 
ous system, making pure, rich blood, and in- 
creasing the weight, strength, and vitality of 
the user, No-7o-Bac performs miracles. If 
the readers of your paper are interested in 
learning all about the injurious effects of to- 
bacco, and how it ean be easily, economically 
and permanently cured, write us,—we will 
send them a copy as long as they last. Ad- 
dress the Chicago Office, 45, Randolph Street; 
or the main office and laboratory, Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. L. THOMAS, Pres. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Makers of No-To-Bac. 
Six Months’ Food for Paris. 

The French Commissariat and the 
Minister of War have been figuring on 
another siege of Paris and the amount of 
food that would necessarily have to be 
laid in for man and beast. Here are the 
figures: Breadstuffs, 245,000 tons; 
meat, 118,100 tons; salt, 14,793 tons; 
dry vegetables, 34,440 tons; potatoes, 
295,260 tons; milk, 6,602,900 cubic 
meters; coal, 1,000,000 tons ; hay, 688,- 
940 tons; oats, 53,052 tons; straw, 68,- 
894 tons. 

The above are given as the very low- 
est estimates on a six months’ food sup- 
ply for the 3,300,000 human beings and 
the 2,750,000 domestic animals now 
within what is known as “the outer de- 
fense lines.” Such a supply would cost 
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When writing mention this paper. 


GET THE BEST! 


to | per day, at 
home, sellio 
LIGHTNING PLATE 
. plauug, welry watehes 
pest of jewelry geo 
ew, on all kinds of metal 
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HE Northwestern Ohio Poultry and 
7 Pet Stock Company, organized 18?! and In- 
corporated May, 1893, will hold their third annual exb 
bition in Tiffin, O., Jan. 10 to 13, 1804. J. Y, Bicknell, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and Sharp Buttertield, of Windsor 
Canada, will judge the show. ‘The company offers 
liberal, reguiar, and special cash premiums, sparing 
nelther effort nor money to make this show the best 
ever held in the State of Ohio, Send for premitun jist 
to D. T. BILLER, Secretary, 49 Malu sSt., Pidin, O. 
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»WIFE S85 & 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
‘Z $12 Boys a $65.00 Luproved Oxford Singer 
f 


—_—_———— 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Hewing Machine; perfect working, reliebie, 
to light ant beary werk, 

with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 

AA FREE. Fach machine is guarantee’ for 5 yeare Buy 

Fadl dire t from our factory, end save dealers and agent 
prot. FREE TRIAL end FREK CATALOGUE 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. 285 Chicage, Ill, 


hen writing mention this paper, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR 


P= MEDAL and DIPLOMA, 
on our INCUABTOR and BROODER 
Combined, If you are interested im 
Poultry, it will pay you to send 4 cents ia 
stam ps for 72 page catalogue, giving valuable 
points on Poultry Culture, Address 

Reliable Ineubator Co., Quiney, LL 


When writing mention this paper. 


nely finished, adapted 


Highest 
Awards. 


2292. An INVINCIBLE HATCHER 


~ will make your Poultry 
—— ’ 100 per cent. more or 
: ee Sg heres ne tDan aor 
other farm product. Bend 
4 cents in stamps for No. 68 

tiie) Catalogue and Treatise ¢ 
BUCKLYE INCUBATOR CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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= ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Biseoe Red and Poland Chine 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey end 
7 Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
mw. Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 

7 ee and House Dogs. (Catalogue 
ochran ville, Chester Co., Pease 
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r on 30 DaysTrlal 
RUSSES=—— 


Easy, durable rnd 

cheap. A radical 

cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue 

Bggieston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn Bt. € hicase 
When writing mention this paper. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY OR 


Commission, to handle the New Patent Chen 
cal Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $o' 
week. Monroe [ra-er Mfg Co., X322, LaCross: 
When writing mention this paper. 


RINTING OFFICE & 
LargefontofType(over4A) with Figures, B® 
Holder, Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Postpaid, 1 5c alt 

INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLAND ST... N. ¥. City 
Send for Christmas Cataloge. 
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pe 
Wis 


Bwaga 7 Fortwo years 
WOMAN'S SUCCESS)": 
A On O25 a week 
tructions FRRE to lady readers. Send star 
ee sombug.) MBS. 2. A, MANNING, Bux 56, ANNA, OI 
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Al a ; Bus hine Habit Cured in 10 
to 26 days. No pay till —_—— 
Dr.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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" BLANKET OSTAY-ON.' 
your URLINGTON N 


MICE. BURLINGTON “STAY 
“Gealer or wr! Burlington Blanket (o.8uriing(oo,''* 
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~.wenm SAAN? Fal 153 acres 
RIVER FRONT FARMS — ec. 

res 3. ; farms, $600 to $2,000. Book free. 
woredinget NL AMBERS, Federalsburg. md 
When writing mention this paper. 


a > ¢ 16,000 acres of ine land 
FOR SALE —~in Jackson an nowy 
Counties, Miss, Well located. Price, §2 per acre, 

9,40 worth of stumpage. a aren wie SIGERSON, 
ae Springs, Miss. 








$100,000,000. 


PATENTS 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prcse- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 





Established 1868. 
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GEORGE E. LEMON, | 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 





Opinions rendered me to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Send for 67-Page Pamphiet 








